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THE PARVENU FAMILY; 

PH(EBE: GIRL AND WIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

GETTING INTO SOCIETV. 

We now change the scene to London. 
Who could now recognise the " ponies " 
and their mamma — the plodding, pains- 
taking, long-suffering trio — so amiably ob- 
sequious to all, and so anxious to get on in 
a modest way, and without interfering with 
any one ? They were now insolent, eager, 
unbounded, almost rampant. They had 
hurried to town, and were set up at a great 
and fashionable hotel, while a suitable 
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house was being looked for. Considering 
what they had come from so recently, their 
nicety in suiting themselves was amazing : 
what would have done for persons of high 
and accepted fashion would hardly do for 
them. Though the funeral was scarcely 
over, here they were, richly appointed and 
equipped, knocking at the door of society 
and demanding admission. Unfortunately, 
that door is chiefly opened to those who 
have passed through before, while the 
menials invariably say " Not at home " to- 
those who come like our postulants. 

A lord's mansion was secured for them 
in Berkeley Square, and from this coign 
of 'vantage it was determined to open their 
" first parallel." Ready money was supplied 
in abundance ; carriages and horses secured 
from the eminent Mr. Grimbush ; and rela- 
tions of the most costly kind opened with 
that gracious but still awful Madame Sylvie^ 
whose windows in Regent Street were im- 
penetrably veiled with festoons of costly 
lace, and whose favour and even civility 
was not to be purchased by the most lavish 
orders. Mrs. Pringle, however, whose 
energy had begun to develop itself in a 
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surprising way with her new position, had 
secured an introduction from a great lady, 
to whom she herself " had secured an intro- 
duction," and thus obtained a certain defer- 
ence and civility. She herself, therefore, 
and her " ponies " were fitted out in suit- 
able style, ready to begin that London 
struggle to wljich she was looking forward 
with such delight Such were the mere 
material equipments: but this was as 
nothing. For there were Peris living in 
a state of genteel starvation, in meagre 
rooms in streets of stables, off the square 
in which our ladies were dwelling — persons 
on almost a bank-clerk's allowance, who 
were yet allowed to enter within the magic 
gate, from which they were turned back 
disconsolate. 

But with such difficulties to face, Mrs. 
Pringle was not without resources. Her 
original lever was of course Lord Garterley, 
always glad to say, when a new undertaking 
of any kind was on foot, " Leave it to me 
— ril manage it for you." With all his bon- 
homiey he could take a pretty satirical view 
of human nature, and knew exactly the 
description of article to suit the lady. 

I — 2 
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This was Lady Juliana Backwoods, a noble 
but meagre spinster, who starved in lodgings. 
To Park Lane there are, as all the world 
knows, a number of suckers, which thrive 
and enjoy a little of its fashionable juices. 
On these again are grafted some yet more 
meagre shoots, which stretch past Audley 
Street, and actually encroach on those 
streets of mews behind Hill Street and 
Berkeley Square. More and yet more of 
these squalid and dilapidated little tene- 
ments — more like corner cupboards — are 
yearly reclaimed by the desperate candi- 
dates for the enjoyment of living in a 
fashionable quarter; even though the 
next door may be a public-house, or com- 
mencement of a line of stables. The 
tenement is forthwith put in order; glass 
is let into the hall -door itself, to give a 
few rays of light into the miserable passage 
called " the hall ;" plate-glass is adopted ; a 
gaudy flower-box hung out of the parlour- 
window ; and the arrangement is complete. 
The den is fit for the occupation of a gen- 
teel family, who, by stretching out of the 
bedroom windows, can sometimes obtain 
a distant view of the trees of the Park. 
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In one of these noisome places lived 
Lady Juliana and a powdered footman» 
who, when he threw open the corner cup- 
board, produced a surprise akin to that 
when a change in a pantomime takes place 
— ^when, say, a pump opens and discovers 
an enclosed waterman. This menial, who 
was always unimpeachably correct, gave 
the true air to the little mansion. Small as 
it was, there was a belief that she was 
merely honorary owner of the house, the 
parlour and certain other rooms remaining 
in the possession of the real proprietor, 
another maiden lady. 

" rU give you a strong letter to old 
Juliana. Youll find her the most useful 
creature in the world — if," added Lord 
Garterley, with a loud laugh, " you take 
care to be useful to her.'" 

On an early day, accordingly, the new 
and gorgeous carriage, with its great 
horses, came rocking and rumbling up to 
the door of the little house, and the 
Pringle family came in state to return Lady 
Juliana Backwoods' visit That spinster 
received them with a querulous gracious- 
ness, and a sort of peremptoriness that was 
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not very agreeable. She accepted the 
proposed relation quite as a matter of 
business. 

" Now you must understand," she said, 
" that this sort of thing is not to be done 
in a hurry. I will, of course, see that you 
know a few proper people — relatives and 
connections of my own — to start you, then 
you [must make your own way, with occa- 
sional lifts. Is that perfectly understood ?'' 

" Oh dear yes. Lady Juliana ; so kind of 
you. Lady Juliana," etc. 

** Do, please, attend," said the lady im- 
patiently, "for it's all in your own interest. 
That sort of old-fashioned, vulgar taking 
society by storm, getting introduced right 
and left, with a grande dame to stand 
sponsor, is all nonsense nowadays, and 
wouldn't be endured. It is too gross. 
When shall I see you again ? Shall it be 
at your house ?" 

" Oh yes, Lady Juliana ; if you would 
be so kind." 

" Let me see. Come here to-morrow, 
and I can bring you to see one or two. I 
suppose you have an open barouche ? 
Very well ; and then — yes, FU dine with 
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you on Tuesday. FU tell you then what 
iCan be done." 

They were delighted with Lady Juliana. 
They could not sufficiently overwhelm her 
with attentions and good things of all 
kinds. Dinners were as a matter of 
course, and not, even to her, worthy of 
thanks. " The carriage " was perpetually 
swinging and rocking in the direction of 
Lady Juliana's litde house, almost impeding 
the access to the line of mews, so narrow 
was the turn at this corner; a service 
which disgusted the newly-acquired tall 
menials. The Pringle family, and all that 
was theirs, became hers, and she used them, 
and what was theirs, in the most despotic 
fashion — where, indeed, she showed her 
wisdom. What she gave in return was 
served out in a meagre and highly deliberate 
fashion, with an infinite flourish of caution 
.and preparation. It was thus that she pre- 
pared them for the Countess of Baddeley 
and her ladyship's plain and unmarketable 
daughters, who had been offered again and 
again, time out of mind, and were now " re- 
marked in plain figures," and for whom any- 
thing in reason would be accepted. It was 
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an exciting day for the Pringle family when 
Lady Baddeley's chariot drove up, and her 
ladyship descended and came in. The other 
lady, having come in charge, determined to 
assert her merit as introducer. 

Lady Baddeley was a grenadier peeress 
— tall, imperious, and loud speaking; the 
two daughters, who entered behind her,. 
were as tall and gigantic. The Pringles- 
were enchanted with them and their 
friendly ways; but, after their departure, 
the patroness took care to impress them 
with the importance of the distinction which 
she had procured for them ; and, on the 
other hand, they noticed the deference of 
the introduced parties to their ** bringer " 
(to use an expression known in recruiting),. 
a circumstance which greatly raised their 
opinion of the latter's importance. 

A delightful intimacy sprang up betweea 
the families. Lady Baddeley soon became 
*' dear Lady Baddeley," and the ** ponies '^ 
and the " dear Lady Emily " Croope, and 
equally " dear Lady Florence " Croope, be- 
came as sisters. The respective fathers sooa 
appeared on the scene, when Lord Badde- 
ley, a grey and paternal old nobleman, was 
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found delightful, and got on so capitally 
with old Sam Pringle, whose humour and 
odd manner was pronounced so " fresh and 
original !" They played cards together, for 
his lordship liked his game, in the most 
friendly manner. He agreed to put Sam 
down at his own club with his own hand^ 
with another lord as seconder, not laying 
Sam under much of an obligation, as it 
would be at least ten years before he would 
come up for election. Everything, in short, 
was going on delightfully, and in the nicest 
way. Sometimes, indeed, they showed a 
little exultation in announcing their pro- 
gress to their original patroness, who 
would adroitly bring them down to the 
proper stage of humility by some depre- 
ciation, or else by telling them plainly that 
" they mustn't run away with the idea that 
they were established in society because 
they knew a few people of position. That 
she was very glad, of course, to have 
helped them so far, but that Lady Badde- 
ley was a woman of the world, without any 
heart, and if she (Lady Juliana) did not 
make it a point with her, it might still turn 
out very differently. They would find it 
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very uphill work. She herself was very 
glad to give them a start," and so forth. 
Being thus brought down to a proper state 
of deference, the family could only assure 
their dear Lady Juliana that they knew how 
much they were indebted to her kindness ; 
and the '' ponies " had to go out and select 
a *' little surprise " for her in the shape of 
a sealskin cloak, or some such trifle, which 
presents were always accepted with a kind 
of rebuke or surly displeasure ; as thus, 
'' What made you do such a foolish thing ? 
I assure you this sort of thing annoys me. 
Well, I suppose you must spend your 
money. So put it down there — put it down 
there. Well, now about the Trelawneys. 
Did they return your call ? Yes "i Youll 
find them very useful people." 

By-and-by arrived our hero, young 
Pringle, who, after passing under the hand 
of the great man of Savile Row, and having 
been thrust into one or two clubs by the 
aid of Lord Adolphus Croope — the second 
son — was received with much satisfaction 
by the family* It had been settled before 
his arrival — not in any spirit of sisterly 
sacrifice, but from the proprieties of their 
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situation — that the younger sister, Lady 
Florence, should be the official candidate ; 
or, as her brother, after his manner, put it, 
the family should " declare to win with the 
most likely horse." This being arranged, 
the proceedings were conducted with a 
view to the speedy consummation of the 
project. 

Indeed, everything favoured it. The 
Pringle family were now living in a sort 
of delightful whirl. Notwithstanding the 
discouraging reminders of Lady Juliana, 
they were in a certain degree getting on 
very fairly. A rich family, well connected, 
and not vulgar, though old Sam was eccen- 
tric enough, had certain attractions of its 
own ; and there is a particular class ready 
to come forward with kindly sympathy to 
lend a helping hand. Here, for instance, 
was old Phipps, who knew everybody, and 
who soon made them out, as did also Pratt- 
Hawkins, as soon as he had learned that 
they were acquainted with the Baddeleys 
and Lady Juliana, persons whom he was 
anxious to know ; and it was not difficult 
to renew relations with dear Lady Cecilia 
Shortlands and her husband, who fed at 
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every dinner-table but their own, and 
would dine with any one. In short, the 
world of excitement and enjoyment was 
opening out before them, like the transfor- 
mation scene of a pantomime; and they had 
no time to think of the obscure and vulgar 
past ; or, if they did, it was to put it yet 
farther back with a pitying smile of con- 
tempt. 

Into the category of associations thus 
dismissed naturally fell the little Phoebe 
episode. There was nothing deliberate or 
heartless in the view which they took of 
it ; it was the fault of the episode itself, 
which was trifling, and even paltry,, 
especially when viewed through the glare 
and brilliance which now interposed be- 
tween it and those comparatively squalid 
old days. They had really, and without 
affectation, all but forgotten the transac- 
tion. As for the hero himself, the figure 
and face of Phoebe had gradually grown 
fainter and fainter. He had no time for 
deliberate reminiscences; and though he 
felt in honour bound, still he had an idea 
that there was nothing pressing, and that 
it was one of those little episodes, a little 
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Tiurried and foolish, which both parties 
might put aside good-humouredly, and re- 
main the best of friends. 

This view was encouraged by the be- 
haviour of Phcebe and her mother, who 
had only just come to town, to some un- 
pretending rooms at the meaner end of 
Ebury Street, where the hall exacts the 
stern necessity of observing precedence, 
and requires Indian file for visitors. 
Hitherto, a letter would reach Phoebe, 
first, on every second day, then on every 
fourth, and then at longer intervals ; each 
growing shorter and more business-like, 
and full of such excuses as " I cannot write 
more to-day, I am so dreadfully busy," and 
the like. As a matter of course, Phoebe's 
sensitiveness noted the very first of these 
changes, and augured that something was 
wrong ; but her mother, who fancied herself 
a woman of finesse, had her own plans in 
view. 

** We must not worry him now, as they 
really must be full of business. Just let us 
give them time to get settled and accus- 
tomed to their new condition. He is a 
little dazzled at first It is only natural.*' 
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It was in pursuance of this policy that 
Mrs. Dawson and her daughter had waited 
at Brighton, where there was a little gaiety 
going on, for about a month, and then re- 
paired to London to the Ebury Street lodg- 
ings, as aforesaid. 



CHAPTER II. 



MORNING CALL. 



It was with some trepidation that Mrs. 
Dawson found herself at the Pringle 
mansion, confronted by a row of powdered 
mentals, and was conducted to the presence 
of Mrs. Pringle. That lady had already 
gained the affable hauteur of the " grande 
dame," and received her guest with tranquil 
cordiality. As we have said, the incident 
with which the visitor was connected had, 
by force of contrast with her present 
splendid condition, already faded into a 
trivial indistinctness. So the visit brought 
no uneasiness. It must be added also that 
she felt that she was "secured" by yet 
another resource, which, in case of pres- 
sure, would conclude the matter in their 
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favour. But Mrs. Dawson, seeing in a 
moment how the matter was to be ignored, 
at once collected herself for business, 
and felt that she must strike there and 
then for her Phoebe, or the day would 
be lost 

*' And how," she asked, " is Mr. 
Pringle, and, above all, Mr. Francis ? I 
shall have to bring back the fullest news 
about him. Of course you know why ?" 
she added, with a forced smile. 

" Oh," said Mrs. Pringle, also smiling, 
"you are surely not going back to that 
little foolish business — " 

" Foolish business !" repeated Mrs. Daw- 
son ; " your son asked my daughter to 
marry him, and she consented. Surely 
you don't call that a trifle, or foolish — at 
least for her ?" 

"There are often misunderstandings 
about these things; young men say such 
things to every girl they meet. But, how- 
ever," she added carelessly, " I will say 
nothing on the point It may be as you 
say. It does not concern me, of course ; it 
rests with the young man himself. He 
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can do as he pleases, and is quite inde- 
pendent of us." 

This was something gained. So Mrs. 
Dawson glided away from the rather 
hostile tone she had taken up. "That 
is, of course, the way to look at it," she 
said ; " we leave it to the young people 
themselves." 

" But how odd — forgive me for saying 
it — that all this time you should not have 
mentioned it. It is more than a month 
now since we were at Garterley, and no 
communication has been made to us on so 
important a matter.'' 

Mrs. Dawson felt a pang as this result 
of her generalship was brought home to 
her. 

" We did not like to trouble you wheii 
we knew you were so taken up.*' 

** Well, as I say, it rests with Francis 
himself He is five-and-twenty, and we 
can neither restrain him nor hinder him 
from taking any step he may fancy." 

Here entered Sam Pringle with papers 
in his hands, and with a bustling pompous- 
ness. He gave a careless nod. " See," 
he went on, ** Baddeley" — and he added, 

VOL. II. 2 
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" Lord Baddeley," to let the visitor know 
the quality of the person he was speak- 
ing of — " has sent about those invita- 
tions- — " 

" Never mind them now, Samuel," his 
lady said sweetly ; " Mrs. Dawson has 
been saying something about her daughter 
and Francis, and a proposal of marriage. I 
really know nothing of it." 

" Oh, my good lady, that's all rubbish." 

" No, no. Not at all ! As I say, it is a 
matter for Francis himself. I suppose he 
will act according to his discretion. By- 
the-way, you did not let us know that you 
were 1n town, so we could not send to 
you ; but we are having some friends to- 
morrow night. You and Miss Dawson 
had better come ; it's very short notice, I 
know—-" 

"A few friends indeed," said old Sam. 
*' You mean a big ball, and can't you say so } 
This- is by way of fine-ladyism, I suppose ; 
never giving things right names." 

There was something so secure and even 
careless in Mrs. Pringle's proposal, that 
her visitor felt a sort of chill, as though 
she was already worsted. She was tempted 
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haughtily to decline this invitation : but 
she thought it might throw away poor 
Phoebe's chance. Accordingly, putting 
on a beaming face, she said they would 
be "delighted;" and thus the ladies left 
the unpleasant subject, and entered upon 
more indifferent topics. Mrs. Dawson 
was astonished at the change in this 
7touvelle riche — the dowdy, subservient 
agent's wife was transformed into the grand 
patronising lady, with a tranquil and assured 
air of superiority. It was with serious 
misgivings, and with a sad heart, that she 
returned home. She determined, however, 
to say not a word of what had taken place 
to Phoebe : it would only reduce her to 
despair, and unfit her for the part she in- 
tended her to play on the morrow night. 
" rU beat them yet," said the mother. " I 
have a trick or two worth all theirs." 

Phoebe had been waiting anxiously to 
hear the news. 

" All right, dear," said the mother, whose 
theory it was that the code of morality 
might always be suspended when the 
occasion needed. " Nothing could be 
better. They are giving a ball to-morrow 

2 — 2 
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night where you are to be the belle ; so 
come off with me till I choose you a dress."" 

" And did you see — him ?" asked Phoebe 
anxiously. 

*' Oh no, but you shall see him to- 
morrow night, when you will eclipse them 
all. Come with me now." 

This filling Phoebe's little soul with a 
whirl of anticipated delights, the prudent 
mother thought would be the best course. 
She knew Phoebe's character well : that if 
she entered the field with a knowledge 
that there was danger to be faced, or a 
battle to be fought, her heart would sink, 
and she would be without spirit or energy. 
With feelings, therefore, of joy and antici- 
pation Phoebe was taken off to choose 
dresses and flowers — always a delightful 
occupation, especially when the eminent 
mistress of robes promised to make the 
fly-wheels and pistons of the millinery 
engines work at extra pressure, for the 
time was short. At such an hour it was to 
be " blocked out" on the young lady's own 
person ; at another hour formally tried on ; 
while the finishing touches were to be 
applied at another period. 
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During these two eventful days Phoebe's 
eyes sparkled tenfold more brightly, and 
there was a flush in her cheeks. It was 
all an era of anticipation, though still it 
was a little surprising that he did not 
come. Still, the great and dramatic night 
would settle all happily, just as that other 
great and delightful night at Garterley 
had begun it all. She had no misgivings ; 
all was certainty, exactly as her mother 
intended that it should be. 

The Sam Pringles' ball was, indeed, to 
be a remarkable event from another point 
of view. No one could conceive the vast 
amount of labour, anxiety, and expense 
that had been invested in the enterprise. 
By the exertions of the Baddeleys much 
had been done, those ladies exerting them- 
selves seriously and heartily, on the ground 
that the two families were to be so inti- 
mately connected ; though the Baddeleys 
themselves had hardly the pure guinea- 
stamp of fashion. Still, they did very well 
for beginners like the. Sam Pringles. The 
worst was the uncertainty — the torturing 
anxiety — for, to the last day or two, none 
of the great persons who had been invited 
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had declared whether they would attend or 
not ; and the " nice men," who were, all in' 
all, the spine or backbone of the party, were 
specially exasperating. The faces of the 
Pringle family grew perceptibly worn and 
anxious under the strain. Still there was 
every reason to believe it would be suc- 
cessful. 

On the other hand, it was astonishing 
to find that various noble persons were 
actually asking for invitations through male 
friends — Pratt- Hawkins, in particular, 
having come especially to convey a desire 
that they should invite Lady Mary Some- 
body ; on which one of the " ponies" flew to- 
the desk, and filled up a card, which the 
visitor carried off in his pocket. In other 
matters, the expense and magnificence were 
enormous. Indeed, so eager were they to 
expend any amount of treasure, that, had 
some one offered to contract to supply noble 
guests at (say) twenty pounds a head, they- 
might not have been disinclined to close 
with the arrangement. One great work 
had been undertaken, namely, the enclosing 
nearly the whole garden as a kind of Eastern 
ball-room — lit with a vast number of lamps 
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— with a raised orchestra at one end ; 
while new doors were broken in the 
walls to suit this arrangement. Flowers, 
in enormous profusion and at a cost as 
enormous, had arrived from what the 
Court paper described as — the " premier" 
florist ; while, as a matter of course, Tootle 
and Dinney's orchestra were to furnish 
the music. 

The ** notice" had been long enough, 
and Mrs. Pringle had selected the date 
after anxious consultations with the Bad- 
deleys, who had promised in the kindest 
way to find out if there was another 
"fixture,*' as racing men call it, for that 
night The distance was so great that 
there was really no need for such investi- 
gation. But rights of previous occupation 
or seizure are held as nothing in such 
cases. On the high seas of fashion the 
right of the strongest prevails, and the 
great argosy often takes from the smaller 
and helpless vessel what it has chosen 
for itself. Thus Lady CoUey, of Leighton, 
when she determined on her " first dance," 
took no more account of " those people" 
than if they were non-existent, but seized 
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on their night as the most convenient 
one. 

It was destruction to the Sam Pringles, as 
they believed, for on the same evening there 
were grand concerts of various other great 
ladies. The matter was really not so im- 
portant, but for the agonies, and fuss, and 
"worry" which the juvenile candidates 
for the fashionable Degree displayed. An 
injudicious friend having unfortunately told 
them that the Baddeleys were "bosom 
friends" of the great lady, they were to 
learn in addition something of the faithless- 
ness that reigns in society. For they 
discovered that the Baddeleys were to 
attend the rival ball, though they had 
never alluded to either of these circum- 
stances. Mrs. Pringle, in her desperation, 
was, however, foolish enough to catch at 
the notion that the Baddeleys might pre- 
vail on the great lady to put off her per- 
formance ! — an instance of simplicity that 
caused Lady Baddeley a genuine fit of 
laughter. 

*' My dear !" was her candid answer, 
" she does not know of your existence. 
Such a thing was never heard of. When 
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you have lived a little longer in town, you 
will see the ludicrousness of the idea. Oh 
no ! Beginners are always liable to little 
failures of this kind. But you will do very 
well." 

Thus the baited and harried family spent 
those days of torment and anxiety, until the 
night came round. 

It was a great moment when, the lamps 
being all lighted, and the last touches given, 
Mrs. Pringle took up her position at the 
drawing-room door, the " ponies" a little 
behind, with Sam Pringle, alas ! in one of 
his most jocose veins ; though his family 
implored him piteously, for once, to have 
some restraint. Already she felt an awe, 
as the house was in possession of an enor- 
mous band of strangers — ^men in white ties 
— to whom she felt she could give no di- 
rections, being helplessly ignorant, and who, 
indeed, with a smile of compassion, persisted 
in putting aside any feeble instructions that 
were offered. Old Sam had, of course, 
placed himself on an odious footing of fami- 
liarity with the whole party ; proposing 
already that they should have drink, which, 
however, those blasS attendants put aside 
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as inopportune at that stage. One of the 
** ponies" had, indeed, heard their open 
ridicule of the master of the house, which 
took the shape of : 

** Did you ever meet such a rum old 
anti'Danoobian !" 



CHAPTER in. 

THE GREAT NIGHT. 

Now the company began to arrive. As 
their coming had been so long delayed 
that the unhappy hostess began to think 
that no one would arrive, so now she began 
to think she would be overwhelmed in 
the bands that came pouring in altogether. 
She did not know a single face, but she, 
with her family, smiled and made attempts 
at shaking hands' which old Sam after- 
wards described as " misfires." During 
these uncomfortable hours she learned 
many wholesome as well as unwhole- 
some things ; as when the young lords 
defiled past ; sometimes giving her a 
supercilious nod, but more frequently fail- 
ing to see the nervous and smiling hostess; 
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and passed on eagerly into the room. 
It was more trying still as some of the 
greater guns came slowly into action, far 
into the night — imperious dames of the 
highest quality, whose coming dared 
scarcely be looked for, but who came 
after all ! With practice, however, this 
ceremony grew to be delightful enough ; 
and when some of the ambassadors of the 
third and fourth ranks — always accessible 
enough — began to arrive, and actually made 
some remarks, a film of joy came before 
her eyes. 

It was delightful to see our Phoebe, 
whom the new " robe " became admirably, 
and who was at first delighted with all 
she saw. For it was properly her first 
ball. Fairyland hardly came up to it. 
But presently her face began to assume a 
wistful gaze, questing for something. After 
a long delay Mr. Pringle had come up 
with a needlessly empress^ manner, and 
this speech : " Oh, you have come ! How 
dVe like our ball ?" 

Phoebe was enchanted with it, and in- 
finitely comforted by this light address. 
Still more so when he added, " You're not 
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engaged, I hope. We must have a dance 
together before the end of the night." 
Phoebe was very grateful for this kindness, 
and much relieved. 

" Oh, now !" she said, " any dance ! No- 
body has asked me, and I don't think they 
will." 

" Oh, dear," said he gravely, " that's not 
the case with me. I have to do all the 
work." 

*' To be sure," said Phoebe deferentially, 
" I quite understand. Then don't mind 
me." The wistfulness with which this 
was spoken must have touched any one, 
for poor Phoebe was not the pert, lively, 
rallying, bright little creature she had been. 
She had a presentiment that something was 
in the balance that night. It must be said, 
too, that there was an air of rusticity, a 
want of " point " about her, which con- 
trasted with the fine, haughty, well-bred, 
and matchlessly-dressed young ladies who 
were sweeping by. 

Suddenly, in the midst of one of his 
already halting sentences, he started and 
flew across to a party close by who had 
been beckoning. Phoebe stretched her 
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head over, in a highly countrified way, 
to see. It was a party of large and over- 
flowing women — overflowing in person, 
and dress, and volubility. He was clearly 
€f them ; they were so familiar, talking all 
together, so eager that Phoebe wondered 
who they could be ? Again she had a 
fresh presentiment, and the poor little 
child's face grew more wistful and dis- 
tressed. Her mother was out of humour 
with her and with the ball. " What are 
you about ? Don't look so sulky. You'd 
repel anybody." But now came something 
that really made Phoebe smile. And this 
was *' old Sam " (who had not noticed 
her the whole night) dancing a quadrille 
with one of the Ladies Croope — shuffling 
and capering, and setting to his partner 
after the elaborate principles that were in 
vogue in the days of the minicet de la cour. 
Oh ! it was hopeless to think of getting 
into society, for there were spectators stand- 
ing in rows looking on — the young men 
(of high birth) actually laughing heartily, 
while Sam grinned and added to the en- 
tertainment by talking loud : 

" Now, my dear, there's the line of 
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grace and beauty for you ! We'd make a 
very pretty couple/' To this ordeal his 
partner submitted with a calm, unruffled 
serenity — ^born of devotion to the good 
cause. Then, seeing the young swells 
standing together and looking on and 
laughing, he would skip over to them with: 
'" Now, why don't you go and dance ? 
Look at all these young beauties, waiting 
to pick and choose from, A garden of gurls, 
as the poet says ! Come with me, my dear 
^boys; TU set you going." 

" No, upon my word ; much obliged — 
rather not," would be the reply. 

" What, can you resist that music ? Did 

-you ever hear such ravishing tootling as 

-that. That gentleman ought to be at the 

opera. Come, do try for once — you — or 

you ? It's all shyness, I know." 

It was no wonder that the young fellows 
found a sort of contemptuous amusement 
-in their host, and, gathering round him, 
proceeded to draw him out with a question 
or two. This old Sam took for a genuine 
interest in himself, and became vastly 
familiar and communicative. No wonder 
they declared carelessly, as they sauntered 
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away, that this was the oddest old fellow 
that had turned up in the century. Cer- 
tainly he threw a grotesque air over the 
whole performance, as indeed he generally 
contrived to do over everything in which 
he was concerned. 

Again, we turn and see Phoebe's wistful 
face stretching forward, looking for some 
one to come ; looking, too, after two 
figures in which she wai interested. Young 
Pringle — and others than Phoebe had now 
begun to notice it — was " devoted," as it 
is called, to a young lady of more than 
medium height, robust, good-humoured- 
looking, and with her dress and appoint- 
ments filling much cubic space. At times 
they disappeared, then reappeared in the 
dance — now a valse, now a lancers, now 
an ordinary quadrille. Phoebe herself 
knew no one, and sat through many 
dances, until Lord Garterley espied her, 
and leaped forward with delight to greet 
her. 

** Come with me," he said ; " I want to 
talk to you. Stay, j'^ou are not dancing, 
ril introduce some one. I know numbers 
of the young fellows." 
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" No, no," said Phoebe eagerly. " I 
don't care about that I'd rather not, 
indeed. No." 

He was struck by her wistful, dejected 
air. 

" Come with me, then," he said. " We'll 
go and inspect the flowers and the supper- 
room." 

" Who — who," asked Phoebe abruptly, 
" is that — you can tell me — that tall 
^young lady, dancing there ?" 

" Oh, there ; with our friend Pringle ? 
Oh, one of the Baddeley girls — Lady 
Florence Croope." 

A chill struck on Phoebe's heart. She 
had a glimmer of what was coming. 

" Yes," said Lord Garterley gravely, 
** it is very natural they should run after 
a young man of fortune, as Pringle now 
turns out to be. You are very young, 
my dear child," he said kindly ; " you 
do not know what the world is yet. I am 
an old fellow, and thought to have had 
its share of good things ; and yet if I 
were asked what was my experience of it, 
I would say it was made up of disappoint- 
ments." 

VOL. II. X 
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Phoebe wondered to hear this ; and yet 
felt It was in some way intended for her. 
He went on : 

" You know that I have never married ; 
and yet that was my great disappointment, 
for I was then, though a young man, 
double your age. We must all, every 
one of us without exception, suffer from 
them ; but if they come at your age, 
my dear child, they are only to be smiled 
at." 

In this fashion the friendly nobleman 
wandered through the rooms with his com- 
panion, who felt as though some sad piece 
of news was being broken to her. They 
saw all the grand display in the supper- 
rooms, the Ottoman tent, the flowers. But 
on Phcebe it made no impression, beyond 
that of a blaze of light and colours. Her 
eyes were dazed. Every moment she 
began to understand better. Suddenly she 
saw Francis Pringle standing before her. 
He was eager and excited. 

" Oh," said he, " I have been looking 
for you. Will you come now, for this 
dance ?" 

All was forgotten. Phcebe, as it were, 
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flew to his arms ; she would go with him 
anywhere — to the world s end. 

" I thought," she said, in a tone of inex- 
pressible delight and tenderness, " that you 
Tiad really forgotten me ; but now I see you 
liave not. It s very good of you, on such 
a night—" 

"Oh no," said he, with great constraint, 
•^* of course not. You see, I am in such a 
position here ; I can do nothing that I 
would wish. Now that our fortunes have 
changed, I am obliged to act in a different 
way, you know. You see that" 

"Of course," said Phoebe eagerly; "I 
understand it perfectly. I am so glad that 
you are rich and have all this money, though 
you did leave me without saying * Good- 
bye.' " 

"How could I help that.^" he said 
shortly. 

" No, no," said Phoebe, alarmed ; " of 
course not You will come and see us, 
won't you ? To-morrow 'i I'll wait at 
home all day; I am longing to talk with 
you — to hear everything." 

" Oh, I am afraid I can't, indeed ; I fear 
I shall be going away — " 

3—2 
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" Going away ?" repeated Phcebe, almost 
coming round to look into his face^ 
'* Where ? when ?" 

" Oh, you don't know how much I have 
to do. I have really no time, you know. 
Indeed, I wish you would — if you only 
knew how I am situated — but it's not my 
fault—" 

What disclosure this ominous preface 
was leading to Phoebe was not destined to 
learn, for a fan was now playfully tapping 
his arm, and the abundant proportions of 
Lady Baddeley were beside him. The 
wary dowager had scented this danger of 
confidences. Indeed she had an instinct 
as to Phoebe's relation with the Pringles,, 
and, with an effusion of smiles, declared 
that " she was dying" for something to eat^ 
and that he must forthwith take her below, 
or she would faint. For this stalwart 
dame, to ask was to command, and to com- 
mand to be obeyed ; and, after a few hurried 
words of excuse to Phoebe, he was taken 
away. What a pang shot through that 
young breast ! What a dimness seemed to 
settle upon her eyes ! Considering her ex- 
hausted state, a surprisingly small amount 
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of nutriment restored the " dying " and 
*' fainting" lady, who had presently brought 
him to her daughter, and bade him, in a 
tone maternal, take her upstairs. Instead 
of making for the ball-room, the candidate 
•chose to encamp in a little alcove off the 
stairs ; and then it was that the hapless 
Phoebe saw the pair valse, galop, and valse 
again ; for it was within the small hours, 
when the greedy, fast dancers allow no 
chance to the sober quadrillers. Yet, all 
through they sat and danced on, Phoebe's 
wistful face looking out. Then she noticed 
they came rather hurriedly to the grenadier 
mamma, and there was much simpering 
and whispering, and an indescribable, con- 
scious smirking, more easy to recognise 
than describe. 

" What does it mean, mamma ?" whis- 
pered Phoebe. " Why do we stay here so 
long ?" 

Her mother had also seen, and knew for 
a certainty. She was biting her lips, and 
could scarcely restrain the word, " in- 
famous !" She rose. 

" Yes, my dear ; let us go home ! It is 
the best thing we can do.'* 
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Going out, they passed close by the 
hostess, whose face and figure were literally 
eddying in delicious ripples of happiness. 
How she bent and floated in ecstatic grati- 
tude as the customary departing compli- 
ments were given. "So pleasant," etc. 
In her eyes everybody was charming and 
nice, and had behaved with such a kindly 
sympathy. The ambassadors were the 
most unassuming, agreeable, humble beings 
of all. The Persian envoy, in what Sam 
Pringle described as " the glazed calico 
hat," was as simple and unaffected as a 
parson in the country, and had sat on the 
sofa by her for a long time. So with the 
Indian old man in jewels and turban, and 
the young boy with him, also in jewels, 
" Muley Moloch," as Sam insisted on calling 
him. These persons all behaved like old 
friends, and went away in an effusion of 
gratitude, though they did not recollect her 
at the next party. 

Passing by with the rest, Mrs. Daw- 
son forced her features into a ball-room 
smile, and said, as lightly as she 
could : 

" Went off" admirably. By-the-way, you 
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must let me come and see you in the morn- 
ing." 

Mrs. Pringle smiled down on her from 
Elysium ; she was on such terms with the 
whole human family, she could have agreed 
to anything. Phoebe, too, she was almost 
inclined to kiss. She had quite forgotten 
that trifling matter. 

And so down the departing guests passed 
to the door, opening every instant to let in 
searching consumptive blasts, and to the 
rude, hoarse link-men, who were presently 
bellowing for " Mrs. Dawson's carriage," a 
hired brougham, into which the most de- 
sponding, despairing pair of the whole 
party were assisted, and drove away. 

Lady Baddeley's carriage came up and 
came up again ; but the truth was that the 
august grenadiers were confidentially de- 
tained till "all the rest had gone," when 
there was to be a little supper, limited 
chiefly to the family, in which the Bad- 
deleys only were included ; and, when 
chairs were brought in, and the son of the 
house and Lady Florence sat together, the 
most ecstatic confidences were interchanged 
between the parents, accompanied with 
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delighted smiles and squeezing of hands. 
Nothing was said aloud or very distinctly ; 
it was as though all were too happy to 
talk. But every one affected to look away 
from the happy pair, who were eating jelly 
together. 

There would have been a curious con- 
trast could any one, Asmodeus-like, have 
flown to the house where Phoebe was toss- 
ing, hot and feverish, in her small bed, not 
able even to sob herself to sleep. Her 
mother, when returning home, had burst 
into an uncontrolled state of fury, which 
was not a little increased by the desperate 
character of the situation, for which 
she saw clearly there was no remedy. In 
her room she threatened openly that " she 
would take an action against them — ^the 
vile old schemers !'* but she knew perfectly 
that this step would be fatal, and, indeed, 
was not to be thought of. But she still 
craftily, and to Phoebe's infinite relief, ex- 
cepted the lover from these thoughts of 
revenge, declaring that "the young man, 
she could see, meant well, and that it was 
only the low, scheming parents of his that 
were interfering with his inclinations.'' 
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Phoebe was grateful for this bit of comfort, 
and clung to it against all hope, her in- 
clination rather than her reason prompting 
her. Before she fell asleep that night, an 
inspiration, or, rather, a recollection, flashed 
upon the anxious mother, which gave her a 
^leam of substantial hope. It was wonder- 
ful, she thought, how she could have for- 
gotten that resource. How stupid of her 
not to have made use of it in that visit 
where she now saw that she had been too 
forbearing ! However, on the morrow she 
would strike boldly and fearlessly. She 
fancied they were people that might be 
intimidated ; and thus the sanguine lady 
went off to sleep pretty hopefully. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BATTLE ROYAL. 

About noon the following day Mrs, 
Dawson made her way with difficulty to- 
the scene of the last night's revel, which 
had the air as if a general " sack " had 
taken place. ' The contents of the supper- 
rooms seemed to have become mixed up 
with those of the drawing-room ; there 
were ladders, girandoles being taken down, 
green baize, glass on the floor, and vans at 
the door. 

It was in this curious scene that Mrs. 
Dawson insisted on seeing the lady owner 
of the house, who was in a sort of dreamy 
rapture and good humour with all the 
world. Mrs. Dawson was in a very diffe- 
rent vein — decided, stern, and business-like. 
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" I have only a few words to say," she 
said, coming to the point, "and I must 
ask a decided answer. I suppose we are 
to understand, from what took place last 
night, that your son does not accept my 
statement of his engagement to my daugh- 
ter Phcebe ?" 

" I am sure it is all a misunderstanding," 
replied Mrs. Pringle, with a kind of be- 
nevolent smile. 

*' That Phoebe had mistaken him : but 
his behaviour i^'' 

" I really think it must be something of 
the kind. That dear girl of yours was 
much admired last night. Lady St. 
Maurice asked who she was." 

" You were saying — " interrupted Mrs. 
Dawson impatiently. 

" Well, I believe it is so. And Francis, 
I believe, thinks so also." 

** Ah I how fortunate," cried Mrs. Daw- 
son ; " here he is himself. Now we can 
hear it from his own lips." 

The young man was crossing the hall 
with a smile upon his lips, fresh from a 
visit to his Baddeleys. 

Mrs. Pringle was uncomfortable, for a 
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moment only. After all, it would settle 
the matter decisively. He would have to 
repudiate in plain terms. 

He himself was much confused. His 
mother, already showing signs of capacity 
for society and its devices, anticipated the 
others. 

" I am glad, Francis, that you are here, 
as you will be able to convince Mrs. Daw- 
son of her curious misapprehension. I 
know that you admired Miss Dawson, and 
that you may have used some expressions 
that may have been construed into a pro- 
posal ; but I am sure you never contem- 
plated a serious engagement ?" 

" No, no," said the young man eagerly ; 
*' I may have said a few hasty words after 
a dance, but I never intended — " 

" I see," said Mrs. Dawson deliberately ; 
^* nothing more than a sudden impulse — 
nothing serious intended." 

" Yes, that was it," he said, still more 
-eagerly ; " and I did not think that Miss 
Dawson took it for more." 

" Now, you see," said the happy mother 
with much satisfaction, " we are arriving at 
an agreement.*' 
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"Let me read you this," said Mrs. Pringle, 
taking a letter from her pocket Mrs. Daw- 
son turned pale. She recognised the docu- 
ment as being that fatal letter in which she 
had so positively declined to entertain his 
proposals, although, until she heard them 
declaimed in Mrs. Pringle's unrelenting voice, 
she had no recollection of having committed 
herself to such compromising sentiments. 

Mrs. Pringle darted a triumphant look at 
her son ; then her whole manner changed. 
She became defiant, burning her ships at 
once. 

" It is no matter," she said ; " the whole 
thing is unsuited, and can't be ! We reject 
it altogether. There's an end of it." 

Mrs. Dawson made a great effort to be 
calm. 

" It is not to be so easily disposed of," 
she said. " Do you," she added, turning 
to young Pringle, " reject your solemn en- 
gagement in this way ? Recollect, you will 
kill Phoebe — break her heart !" 

" What am I to do ?" he said. '* It was 
very hasty, and — we did not know our own 
minds — " 

" Phoebe knew hers. I merely wish for 
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a simple answer — * yes ' or * no/ Do 
you refuse to carry out your engage- 
ment ?" 

" There is no engagement. The proof 
is, that at this moment he is engaged to 
be married to another person." 

Mrs. Dawson recoiled under this fresh 
blow. She was being beaten all along the 
line. She knew not what to do ; how to 
save her poor, luckless Phoebe. Yet the 
first thought was the discredit, the mortifi- 
cation of being thrown over in this coarse, 
cruel, and unceremonious way. At once all 
her restraint gave way. 

" Very well," she said ; " now I under- 
stand at last But don't imagine that this 
<iisgraceful business shall stop here. You 
shall be exposed, depend upon it. Every 
one of you !" 

'* Oh, now, please !" said Mrs. Pringle. 
" Such threats ! Pray don't ; not here, at 
least." 

" You little know whom you have to deal 
with," went on Mrs. Dawson, " Because 
you have got money you think you can 
treat us in this fashion ; but take care. 
And as for you, sir, only that my poor 
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-child would suffer, and has given her 
"heart, I would think it the greatest mis- 
fortune to give her to you. Her heart 
will break under this ; but that I suppose 
you will think a fresh triumph. You are a 
poor unmanly fellow." 

The young man coloured. He did feel 
some pangs of self-reproach as he thought 
of the poor child he had deserted. 

" Indeed," he began, " I do not wish to 

But what am I to do ? It is too late 

^now." 

His mother came to the rescue. 

" We cannot have this sort of language. 
'You must see it is quite unbecoming. In 
fact, if this tone is to be taken, we had 
better leave it to Messrs. Cooper, our 
family solicitors. They will arrange it 
. all ; but you must see that — really — we 
cannot ^" 

And she smiled off the subject and the 
visitor without another word. Mrs. 
Dawson withdrew, and went home in a 
state almost approaching to despair. The 
wistful face of Phoebe met her, eagerly 
looking for good news. Still, the mother 
.could not find it in her heart to tell her 
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the worst She forced her face into an 
encouraging expression, and told her that 
all was going on very well ; that the 
family were, of course, rather against it 
for the present, but that in a short time^ 
etc. " But he — was he coming ?" asked 
Phoebe. " She was not to be in a hurry,'" 
her mother said ; and then went up to her 
room to take off her ** things," but, in reality, 
to think. 

What on earth were they to do ? She 
felt at the end of her resources. It was 
too plain that nothing could be done. 
How was a wealthy, influential family to 
be compelled to do justice by a poor feeble 
widow and her daughter ? There was 
Tom, indeed. But what could Tom — a 
wild, flighty fellow — do ? They would 
only laugh at him. 

Still, such as Tom was, it was proper 
that he should know how things were. So, 
getting into a cab, she drove off to his 
various haunts — to this queer club which 
was open all night, to those strange, out-of- 
the-way lodgings where he was to be found 
occasionally. No one knew where he was, 
until at last she recollected an hotel where 
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he stopped now and then, and where she 
was told he was at that present time at 
Monaco, shooting pigeons. He would 
not be back for a fortnight or three weeks. 
She wrote to him, but it was uncertain 
whether the letter would even find him ; 
and, if it did, Tom had a fashion of leaving 
his family letters unopened. 

Those three weeks were slow and pain- 
ful ones for the widow and her daughter. 
In the Court journal or Morning Post 
was to be read the announcement of the 
marriage " in high life " which had been 
;arranged between Mr. Francis Pringle, 
only son of Samuel Turner Pringle, Esq., 
of Joliffe Court, Hants, and Lady Florence 
Ooope, second daughter of the Earl of 
Baddeley. This with infinite difficulty was 
kept out of the way of Phoebe, who was a 
•diligent reader of these elegant chronicles. 
A fortnight later, however, the house which 
the noble family occupied had its shutters 
closed, and Mrs. Dawson learned the good 
news that they had gone abroad. Could it 
be that what is called " a hitch " had oc- 
curred ? The Pringles were still in town 
at their mansion in Berkeley Square, It 
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was not improbable, perhaps, the affair had 
"gone off"" on the money question ; which 
was not unlikely, for the Baddeleys were 
known to be greedy of cash. Things were 
brightening, and matters looked still 
brighter, when, at last, one evening, Tom 
presented himself. 

He looked eagerly at Phoebe, on whom 
anxiety had told severely, but, as was 
'agreed on, made no allusion to the matter 
in question. He was very amusing with 
his account of his adventures, showed with 
triumph a prize of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which he had won by his shooting,, 
as well as an " object of art," which he de- 
clared he would sell for any reasonable 
sum. What had he to do with objects of 
art, or still more, they with him ? Fifty 
pounds he generously put into Phoebe's, 
hand, and, to his mother's amazement and 
anger, said : 

"It will come in nicely for the wedding,. 
Phib." 

Phib coloured, and, drawing a deep sigh,, 
put it back. Mrs. Dawson frowned, and 
telegraphed to him. 

" I say it will come in nicely for the 
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wedding-dress. You had better take, it, 
for I won't have a halfpenny of it by the 
morning." And not sorry to make a pre- 
tence of yielding to this artful argument, 
Mrs. Dawson put out her hand and took 
charge of the cash. 

When they were alone she said : 
" I am astonished at you, Tom !" 
" Why !" he answered. " Didn't the fel- 
low engage himself ?" 
" Yes, of course ; but — " 
" And did Phib agree to take him ?" 
" Yes, she did—" 
" Play or pay, and no mistake !" 
" Yes," said his mother again, perfectly 
understanding him. " But — " 

" Very well, then, it must come off. And 
there's an end of it. I'll see about it to- 



morrow." 



" Now, now, I entreat of you, Tom, none 
of your wild, harum-scarum doings. It 
will be no use, you know — ^" 

Tom said again, very confidently, "Leave 
it to me," and so departed. 

On the next evening he was with her 
again, to report 

" I hardly understand what it means," he 

4—2 
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said, "but you will. I had it all from a 
fellow at the club. The Baddeleys are in 
Paris, Hdtel Bristol. And the daughter, he 
said, was going to be married, and at the 
Embassy, hebelieved. Does that help you ?" 

Mrs. Dawson almost gave a bound from 
her chair. 

" I see it now," she said. " That explains 
it. Afraid of any annoyance here — get 
it over quietly — and out of the country. 
That cat of a Mrs. Pringle — ^just like her." 

" So the blackguard's going to throw over 
Phib. I see it now," said Tom, whose ideas 
moved rather slowly,' though surely. " I 
think it's all for the best." 

" All for the best ! Is that the way you 
take it ?" 

*^ Yes. Would you have her tied to a 
mean cur of that kind, who would only 
make her wretched ?" 

"Well, after that!" said his mother, in 
genuine astonishment " I really thought 
you had spirit' 

" Oh, fudge, mother!" said the dutiful son. 
** Where's Phib herself? If she wants the 
man, of course that's another thing. It's 
her own look-out, you know." 
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" Of course she does. Don't you see her 
looks ? Why, the poor little thing is quite 
changed within these few weeks." 

Again the idea had come slowly to 
Tom. 

" The rascal ! the cur ! How dare he ! 
Where is he ? Why, TU drag him here 
and make him beg pardon on his knees. I 
took his measure the first day ; he began 
his shirking, even then. But when I fixed 
my eye on him — he — well, he didn't quite 
like it Come, let me only get at him." 

" Now, Tom. I beg, do take care." 

But the mother s heart was secretly de- 
lighted. Even if nothing came of it, it 
would be a real satisfaction if Tom could 
deal with him as the wretch deserved — if 
he was but made contemptible in the eyes 
of his new and noble bride. 

Tom went his way, and returned that 
night about eight o'clock. He came in a 
hansom, with his portmanteau perched on 
the top, and all his rugs, etc., of which he 
required a plentiful supply. 

"No go," he said. "My lad is off! What 
do you say to this — they say that the wed- 
ding's actually fixed at the Embassy ; and 
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the whole Pringle family started yesterday, 
bag and baggage." 

" Well ?" said his mother anxiously. 

"Well, of course, Tm off too. What do 
you bet that no wedding takes place at the 
Embassy, or elsewhere ? A fiver ? Come, 
for the luck of the thing." 

" More power, Tom," said the eager 
mother. " God bless you ! Five — ten if 
you like." 

" Fiver be it," said Tom. " Not a word 
to Phib, mind. Hush ! here she is. Just 
off, Phib, to the Grand National ; will be 
back in a day or two ; keep up, my pet, all 
will go well yet !" 

And Tom leaped into his cab and clat- 
tered away to the station. 



CHAPTER V. 



We must now take a glimpse at the 
Baddeley family, as they are engaged with 
all their preparations for the coming event. 
Instead of the jubilee and excitement which 
reigned in the Pringle household, there 
was here uncertainty, with some disappoint- 
ment, greed, and a host of minor passions. 
Lady Baddeley was a woman of the world, 
as it is indulgently called ; that is to say, in 
all that regarded the advancing of her 
family, about as unscrupulous as a book- 
maker on the turf. She only accepted the 
morality laid down by the code of fashion, 
just as the latter accepts the rules of the 
betting-ring, through the wholesome fear 
Ihat, if he transgress them, he will not be 
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allowed to pursue his calling. All her life^ 
therefore, she had been looking out for 
husbands for her daughters, much as she 
looked out for a house when she came to 
town for the season. As for those views 
which more vulgar persons sometimes seek 
in marriages, such as " a suitable partner," 
" compatibility of tastes and tempers," this 
language, it might be said with perfect 
truth, "was Hebrew to her.'' 

" What was the man talking about ?" she 
was once heard to remark after a fashion- 
able canon, who was in the habit of preach- 
ing at court, had made a remark of the 
kind, during a visit. " Isn't the young man 
Lord Bangington's eldest son "i Surely 
nothing could be more suitable or compa- 
tible, as he calls it !" 

Always insatiable then, and eager to 
seek something better, the woman of the 
world had entertained admirers, as they 
might by courtesy be called, for the more 
promising of her daughters. She was, in- 
deed, remarkably clever, though she wanted 
genius — the genius that knows how to give 
the finishing stroke : alas ! all that is so 
often wanted to complete the work. It 
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was curious that there should have been a 
relation of Lord Garterley's — the eventual 
heir to the title, though at some removes^ 
two elderly and sonless brothers being be- 
tween — a sober, serious young man, wha 
had an admiration for the stalwart propor- 
tions of the Lady Florence ; and this 
promising and desirable gentleman Lady 
Baddeley had nearly secured. It was 
during this negotiation that the lady was 
betrayed into the most unfortunate false 
step of her life. Some friend had told the 
young man that the object of his attach- 
ment had been already engaged to another 
person. The incident had, indeed, oc- 
curred to her several times ; but the news 
caused the lover a shock, as he was of a 
sensitive turn. Lady Baddeley, with an 
excessively candid manner, which she knew 
how to assume with all young men, laughed 
off the notion, and declared " that there 
was not a word of truth in it," a declaration 
which he repeated triumphantly to Lord 
Garterley. The latter, from a sort of 
fancy, took the trouble to investigate the 
matter, discovered the falsehood, peremp- 
torily interposed and forbade the banns* 
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The affair was talked about, and was ex- 
cessively damaging to the family, who went 
abroad for a short time, to return in a 
couple of years, when the affair had " blown 
over." Everything blows over within that 
period. 

Still, with the sanguineness that had 
been chastened by frequent defeat, the 
family had clung to the hope of secur- 
ing this prize, particularly as the young 
man still remained single. When the 
Pringle alliance was projected, it was firmly 
believed that one of its effects would be to 
stimulate the lagging affections of the young 
man ; and it was prosecuted with a publicity 
and ^clat that it was hoped would reach 
him. No result, however, followed, owing 
entirely to Lord Garterley, who took a 
pleasure in exposing these subterfuges. It 
was even conveyed to the lover that " dar- 
ling Florence " was suffering cruelly, and 
that her inclinations were being in a manner 
"forced/* and her heart was still fondly 
turned back to its old love. This, too, was 
of no avail ; and, in sheer desperation, the 
family had to set out for Paris, still cling- 
ing to. the hope that, even at fifty-five 
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minutes past the eleventh hour — the time 
at which matters now had reached — some- 
thing would turn up. 

Tom had a pleasant journey, having 
found some "good fellows" as co-travellers, 
with whom he smoked, and drank, and 
betted all the night. He put up at one of 
the monster hotels, went to bed, had his 
breakfast, met friends in the courtyard of 
the great hotel, and did some business on 
" the Guineas," the race that was then at 
band. It was about three o'clock when he 
found himself free, and, perhaps, in con- 
■dition, as he would consider it, to attend to 
Phib's affair. He was strolling down the 
Italian Boulevard — that gay and glittering 
promenade — looking in at the shop-win- 
dows, when he actually saw the person he 
was in search of coming towards him, with 
a friend, whom he knew also, the young 
lord, Mr. Pringle's future brother-in-law. 
Mr. Pringle was in high spirits, and with 
his face all smiles and good humour, but 
it became blank as Tom presented himself. 
Never was there so awkward a position : 
he felt in a second that Tom had been sent 
for pursuit or recapture. 
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But Tom greeted both with that warmth 
and freedom which such easy young fellows 
affect, and turned back with them. The 
young lord had a high respect for Phib's 
brother, and for his judgment in the matter 
of a horse or shooting, and was, in fact, 
glad to see him, as he was bored with his 
expected connection. Being of the usual 
thoughtless pattern, he even did not asso- 
ciate Tom in any way with an opposition 
to his sister's pretensions, nor would it, had 
he thought of such a thing, have made 
much difference. Tom walked about with 
the pair for some hours, introduced the 
young lord to one of the French betting- 
rooms — it was the days of the Oiler Agency 
and " paris Mutuels" — where he " put him 
up" to a good thing or two, and introduced 
him to one of the French racing Counts. 
The French racing Count asked both to^ 
dinner that day, overlooking Mr. Pringle, 
to the latter's infinite mortification — an in- 
vitation which Tom declined, and the 
young lord accepted with delight Thea 
Tom went away with his friend Mr. 
Pringle, who, indeed, made some excuses^ 
and talked of " having an engagement/' 
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-to which his companion h'stened without 
• taking notice of it. 

" We will take a cab," he said abruptly ; 
" I always find that as good as a private 
room when I have something to say to a 
man. Get in." Mr. Pringle made feeble 
protest ; but there was something decided 
in Tom's manner which it was impossible 
to oppose. " Bois de Boulogne," Tom 
said, with a laugh ; " only, of course, for a 
drive !" Mr. Pringle did not understand 
this allusion. 

" Now," said Tom, in another tone, " see 
here, I have come specially from London 
after you. You are going to be married ? 
— that is so, isn't it ?" 

The other did not answer. " Well, no 
matter," said Tom ; " the end of it is, that 
it can't, or shan't, come off. You are en- 
gaged to our Phoebe, you know ?" 

" Oh, come," said Mr. Pringle, in a 
blustering way, " I can't enter on that now. 
It's all too late. Besides, it was all a mistake. 
Really, to be pursued in this way by you, 
and before by your mother — " 

" Won't do," said Tom coolly. " Don't 
let me have to tell you what I think of 
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you. But, you see, the time is running^ 
out, and I must act. The poor little thing, 
will break her heart — will die, I really 
believe. She is in love with you." 

**Oh, well, I am not accountable; that 
is, I can't help that," said the badgered 
Pringle. 

" Why, you — " said Tom fiercely. Then 
added gently, " Now, don't talk in that 
way if you want me to keep my hands — 
well, my temper, old boy." 

" You had better not try that," said Mr.. 
Pringle desperately, 

" Now, listen to me," said Tom, inter- 
rupting him ; " I want to settle this quietly 
between you and me, and without any fuss 
or scandal. Recollect, I am only speaking 
as a matter of business — not by way of 
threatening, or anything of the sort. You 
must hold by your bargain, that's the first 
thing ; then you must break off with these 
people, ril show you how to do it cleverly. 
rU make it easy," he went on. " The son 
shall back you up. You'll get into ncv 
scrape, that I promise you. Come, I say,, 
you're an honourable fellow, and want to 
be thought so; you don't wish to worry 
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and torture that poor little soul at home, 
do you ?" 

The other was beginning to think of the 
awkwardness of his position, and saw that 
he could not give way in either direction 
without disgrace. But he had, as it were, 
his back to the wall, and must fight. 

" It is too late now, Mr. Dawson, to think 
of all that. Quite out of the question." 

"Well, then," said Tom slowly, "you 
must be prepared for the consequences. 
You'll have me to deal with." 

" What ?" 

" Oh yes. You know we are in a 
country where the police do not interfere 
between gentiemen of honour. When you 
get to England, I shall have to deal with 
you in rougher style. I am not threaten- 
ing, but only stating what must happen. 
Take my word for it, you will have to get 
out of this marriage." 

"Oh, I can't have this!" said Mr. 
Pringle, in dreadful embarrassment. " I 
shall get down. I don't want to listen to 
any more of this. Here, coachman ! stop, 
let me out." 

" By all means," said Tom gaily ; 
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*' better let me bring you back, if you are 
tired. But I would recommend you to 
think over what I have said, and carefully 
too, or you may find things turn out very 
inconveniently." 

" I suppose I am to . take this, that you 
are threatening me ?" said Pringle ner- 
vously. " I can't put up with that, you 
know. I can protect myself, and, if not, 
there is the police." 

" Oh, I am glad you have mentioned 
that," said Tom, "for now I can explain 
myself. I shall have to insult you, Pringle 
— I shall, indeed — and publicly too ; and 
insulting is a very mild word for what I 
must do. You drive me to it." 

"We'll see," said Pringle, in a fury. 
"' Just try it." 

" I shall," said the other. " You know 
people don't swear the peace and all that 
sort of thing as they do in England. 
There'd be the — well — the thrashing first, 
coram publico ; and then my friend Vis- 
count Galons, of the Jockey Club, will have 
to wait on you, and settle time and place. 
You see, what with your intended connec- 
tion with an English earl, and all that, you 
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couldn't shirk it. Now, understand me, I 
don't mean to be offensive to you, but only 
to state a programme, the * correct card,' 
and all that After all," said Tom, whom 
the thought of Phoebe caused to change 
his tone again, " you know, you are a 
pledged man ; pledged to as nice and 
charming a little thing as ever stepped. 
Surely you can't compare that long girl to 
her ; you have more taste than that ! And 
mind this, above all ; if you'll do the 
honourable thing, I'll manage that it will be 
done comfortably, and that you'll be saved." 

These were Tom's words as he parted 
with his friend. 

Mr. Pringle returned to his hotel in a 
state of considerable agitation. Tom, while 
stating the serious consequences, had really 
struck on the difficulty of the case — viz., 
how he was to withdraw from the new en- 
gagement. The fact was, this inconstant 
youth had no sooner pledged himself to his 
new engagement than his wild fancy began 
to stray back to his old flame. The " long 
girl," so loud of voice and vigorous of 
manner, grew more distasteful to him every 
hour ; there was something, too, rather 

VOL. II. ^ 
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despotic and mistrustful in her manner and 
tone, which did not bode well. The rest 
of the family too, now that the matter was 
concluded, took the same tone, and were 
scarcely as deferential as when the arrange- 
ment was in petto. Again, he also felt 
often that he had behaved with cruelty. 
And this growing distaste to the newalliance 
came in aid of the old predilection. 

Tom, who, for all his wildness, had a 
" downrightness" and purpose that helped 
him to know human nature and character, 
was certain that he should succeed in what 
he desired — in fact had determined that it 
should be. Accordingly he left his remarks 
to germinate, and then set about his own 
business. He looked up some more of his 
French sporting friends ; indeed, English 
sporting men are always received abroad 
with a feeling that reaches almost to reve-r 
rence. He laid down the law on this and 
that horse, in his own tongue, allowing his 
listeners to find such broken English, or to 
understand him as they could; and received 
many deferential invitations to dine. In 
short, he spent a very satisfactory day in 
the French capital. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PHCEBE FINDS A FRIEND. 

Towards evening, as Tom Dawson was 
sauntering towards his hotel, he came upon 
that pleasant nobleman. Lord Garterley, 
who often " ran over," at a day's notice, to 
liave a week's enjoyment Here, again, he 
was pressed to join a " little dinner," which, 
however, hedeclined, as he honestly declared 
later to a friend, that " it was absurd going 
abroad to dine with people whom you could 
■dine with at home any day." He, however, 
gave Lord Garterley his arm " for half a 
boulevard or so," during which time, in 
answer to the friendly question of " How 
is our little bit of Chelsea china getting 
on ?" he was able to tell him how matters 
stood. 

5—2 
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" It can't be, and shan't be," said Tom,. 
** and there's an end of it. If it's notgive» 
up I'll put it into Viscount Galons' hands, 
and make it a small-sword business. Men 
can't shirk out of these things here the way 
they do in England." 

Lord Garterley listened with much inte- 
rest, and declared that he would do his best 
to co-operate. 

" I am staying at the Bristol also," he 
said, " and can put in my word." 

On parting, however, with his friend,. 
Lord Garterley grew thoughtful, and a 
smile came upon his large mouth. He 
was rather a humorous old nobjeman, and 
loved what he called a bit of comedy for 
its own sake. He had nothing to do at 
that time, and he could not resist carrying 
out a little scheme that had come into his 
head. 

That very evening Lord Garterley 
talked to Mr. Pringle, whom he found in 
the most desponding state, and with whom 
he condoled. 

" I confess," he said artfully, " I did not 
expect that you would behave in this way 
to our Phcebe — a charming little creature 
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that might be a duke's wife. You were 
pledged to her in the most solemn way, 
and if she withers and pines, and perhaps 
dies, you will feel — well — more than un- 
comfortable. It seems like a moral 
murder." 

" But what am I to do ?" said the other 
piteously. " Every one wants to force me 
into this business; my own people — and 
this — ^this " 

** ' This tremendous family/ you would 
say, who are not to be trifled with physi- 
cally ? I must say people rather wonder 
at your taste. This woman — for she is 
no girl — who has been offered to half a 
hundred men, would throw you over to- 
morrow if something better offered. In 
fact, I believe at this moment they would 
be glad to put you aside for another person^ 
whom I know pretty well.'' 

Mr. Pringle listened eagerly, and with 
some wonder, at these promptings. Again 
he asked what was he to do ? how was a 
man to act, worried and persecuted in this 
way on all sides ? 

*' Do ?" said Lord Garterley ; ** why, are 
you not pledged to this young girl 1 You 
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must do the right thing, of course. I will 
be glad to help you if I can." 

The good-natured old lord had taken 
a prodigious fancy to Phoebe, and had 
actually formed a hazy notion of putting 
her down in his will for a small legacy — a 
plan he was always forming with respect to 
his temporary favourites, and which amused 
him ; so, after walking about the gay streets 
for some time with a smile, he came to a 
certain resolution. In his early days he 
had been an attach^ in this very city, and 
had acquired a taste for treating ordinary 
social matters with a diplomatic finesse ; 
and now he was not disinclined to see if 
his old talent had rusted. 

" rU try it," he said to himself as he 
entered the Bristol, and, to the amazement 
of the Baddeleys, with whom he had been 
on the coldest terms, paid them a visit. 
There was a twinkle in his eye that might 
have been taken to mean mischief. 

He was received with genuine welcome, 
for he was associated with a cherished pur- 
suit. Without much preface, he entered on 
the subject of the marriage, in a gay, good- 
humoured way that hovered between jest 
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and earnest. He was full of compliments 
to the bride. 

'^ Ah r' he said suddenly, " what an in- 
constant young lady. My poor nephew- 
no one thinks what is become of him. But 
I suppose that is an old story now." 

The future bride cast down her eyes and 
tried to look embarrassed. 

The mother shook her head; then added, 
in a mysterious half-whisper — 

" The poor child," she said ; " it was a 
great, a terrible struggle." 

Lady Baddeley here worked the portable 
signal-post with which she communicated 
with her daughters in presence of company, 
and the young ladies retired. 

" Poor Jack will take it to heart, I am 
sure," he said. "You know I always 
opposed the matter for reasons of my own. 
But now that the thing is settled I may 
say I admired his constancy, and I declare 
I don't know but that in time he might 
have softened me." 

Lady Baddeley started, and felt a sort of 
pang at her heart She then began to be 
very confidential with her visitor — there 
was a time when she used to call him " my 
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dear creature " — and with an overpowering 
confidence began to pour out all her diffi- 
culties and distresses, saying that poor 
Florence was distracted and scarcely got 
any sleep of nights, that she was being 
sacrificed, that poor girls must be married, 
and were not entitled to have any feelings. 
Then she went off into some artful inquiries 
as to the lover : where was he ? what was 
he doing ? etc. But the old peer could not 
be got to say more than that it was a pity 
that young people could not be happy in 
their own way ; and that he didn't know 
but that in time he might have been 
glad to see any young folks made 
happy. 

When the lover arrived on his *' parade " 
visit he was astonished to find the results 
of this call exhibited a little curiously. The 
family were rather silent. The effect of 
his own difficulties had been to make him 
moody and " put him out." He was, in 
fact, all the time casting about in his mind 
for some opportunity of expressing discon- 
tent with things in general. Indeed, as we 
have seen, the family, once the matter had 
been finally arranged, began to treat him 
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with a friendly brusqueness and lack of 
ceremony which he did not relish. Lady 
Baddeley had at once proceeded, with the 
slang phrase of her own son, " to come the 
mother-in-law," which she did with a power 
that there was no resisting. She quite put 
him aside, and outside of her arrange- 
ments. 

On this occasion the floor of the saloon 
at the Bristol was covered with open trunks, 
from which materials of dresses overflowed. 
One of Mr. Worth's agents had just gone 
away, and indeed the family were embarked 
on the anxieties and troubles of ordering a 
complete trousseau from that artist. The 
cost of this luxury the Baddeley family 
would be quite unequal to discharging: 
but the lady had required that a large sum 
in hand, under the denomination of outfit, 
should be handed over to the young people. 
After they were once married, as Lady 
Baddeley remarked, it did not much matter, 
as of course the young man must pay for 
them, if the account was not discharged 
before. 

" Now, my good boy," said her lady- 
ship, " what do you want ? Don't you see 
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we are up to our eyes in work ? You are 
only in the way here." 

In his present mood he did not relish 
this tone, and answered : " When these 
things will have to be paid for, you will 
be perhaps glad that I should be in the 
way." 

The answer was an amused stare. 

" Why, of course. I suppose you would 
wish your wife to be properly dressed ? By 
the way," and Lady Baddeley only thought 
of the idea that instant, " we may have to 
put off the wedding. Nothing is ready,, 
and it will take weeks to get things inta 
order." 

Here was a reprieve. But he was in ill- 
humour. This was a cavalier mode of 
doing things without consulting him, as 
though he were a mere cipher. 

" You seem to settle all these things any 
way you like," he said. ** All my arrange- 
ments are made; I cannot be running about 
the Continent this way, backwards and 
forwards. It's really most — " 

** It can't be helped,'' said the lady 
shortly. "You mustn't lose your temper 
about trifles, or you will make Florence's 
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life unhappy. But, at any rate, that's 
settled, and you must not worry us 
now." 

When Mr. Pringle was alone and in the 
street, the sense of his indignities worked 
on him ; and in the evening he made his 
appearance again, having prepared some 
speeches of the most cutting description,, 
this contemptuous setting him aside rank- 
ling very deep in his breast. But at the 
same time it suddenly dawned on him that 
here was a prospect of release from all his 
embarrassments. Thus the subject of his 
wrongs might be fairly developed into a 
coolness or quarrel ; and he might be so 
much hurt and offended, as to find suffi- 
cient ground for withdrawing altogether. 
Flushed with this idea, he returneid. 

" I have come," he said, " to say that I 
don't understand all this chopping and 
changing about. It's really not respectful 
to me. It would really be better, if you 
are not satisfied with the affair, to — '' 

" To what ?" said Lady Baddeley, turn- 
ing the full grenadier front upon him, and 
fixing him with her eye of battle. 

Mr. Pringle did not relish the challenge,. 
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so he shaped his phrase, ** Oh, to settle it 
one way or the other." 

The lady looked at him as though he 
were a child, and then said soothingly, 
" Now don't talk nonsense, but go and 
take Florence for a walk." 

That lady had a very disagreeable pro- 
menade. The fact was, at that moment, a 
letter was being written to a confidential 
agent in town who was to seek out and 
sound the former pretendant; and thus 
something tangible might be arranged. 
But the lady who was conducting the in- 
trigue knew too well the comparative 
value of lovers in the hand, as compared 
with those in the bush ; and from previous 
skirmishes, in which she had had the 
worst, she also knew that Lord Garterley 
could be as diplomatic as herself. She 
was determined that there should be no 
rupture of the present arrangement until 
the new one was perfected. Nothing, 
however, could be done with Lord Gar- 
terley, and nothing more decisive extracted 
from him than what he had said on the 
first visit. Yet nothing could induce her 
to commit herself, as he wished her to do, 
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by declaring that she would break off, or 
wished to break off, with the Pringles. 
The whole was certainly a rather cynical 
specimen of the principles that directed 
this family. 

Meanwhile matters were to be very 
much complicated by the sudden arrival of 
the old lover, Mr. Melville, who, to the 
great embarrassment of the family, flew to 
the Bristol Hotel, and was there disco- 
vered by the regular fianci on one of his 
parade visits. It would require something 
approaching to genius to keep two salmon 
in play without breaking one line at least ; 
and this was akin to the feat that Lady 
Baddeley was called on to perform. The 
poor, devoted Phcebe, far away in her 
lonely London rooms, little imagined of 
what a tangled intrigue she was the centre. 

When the new-comer had gone^ Mr. 
Pringle testily asked who he was, and, 
with some infatuation, the too crafty lady, 
taken by surprise, declared that " it was 
only an old friend." He was somewhat 
pertinacious, when he was answered, 
" Really, you are very curious. One of 
the girls' partners — there." Unfortunately 
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he met Lord Garterley within an hour or 
two, to whom he mentioned that he had 
left Mr. Melville with them. 

" What !'* cried the peer, in genuine asto- 
nishment, " they have got him over, have 
they ? Well, I declare, after that !" 

He then asked the young man, " Was it 
possible he did not know of the trans- 
action ?" and with much enjoyment pro- 
ceeded to put him in possession of all the 
facts of the curieus incident. 

Mr. Pringle hurried back, burning with 
eagerness to test or catch the family in a 
trap, for his, as will have been long since 
seen, was a mind of a very petty descrip- 
tion. There was something malicious in 
his eyes that might have warned the party 
that mischief was coming. He brought 
the subject about again in a rather clumsy 
fashion that might have warned them of 
the danger. 

" Your friend," he asked, " what has 
become of him ?" 

It was seen that he was suspicious, and 
the junior ladies fell eagerly to soothing him. 

" I see," he said, artfully smiling, " a 
partner at the balls." 
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" Exactly," said the youngest, who had 
latterly grown alarmed at . certain symp- 
toms of instability she had observed, 
" only a ball-room acquaintance — there." 

" I see," he said ; " so that's the story, is 
It ? I'm to be humbugged and hood- 
winked in this style. But I know more 
^han you think I do." 

" Oh !" said the eldest, desperately try- 
ing to repair the situation, " he means Mr. 
Melville — your old beau, Florence." 

" That won't do," he said scornfully, 
•^* though very clever, as you think. I 
have no confidence in what you say. It's 
most disrespectful to treat me in that 
rstyle." 

At this juncture arrived Lady Badde- 
ley, as it were charging to restore the 
day so hopelessly compromised by her 
girls. 

" Oh ! what nonsense you go on with !" 
she cried ; " we are not going back into all 
that. What if he were an old lover V 

"What! you suppressed all that from 
me?" 

" Florence, darling, he is jealous already ! 
You ought to be flattered, darling." 
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" Oh I that IS very clever, but it won't 
do. You are now trying to catch him, and 
keep me on at the same time." 

" Keep you on ? Sir, are you not the 
afifianced husband of my daughter ?" 
-^"But I give it up. I break it all off 
now. After being deceived in this way, I 
would not wish to be connected with you. 
Mind, it is all at an end now, I give you 
notice." 

Lady Baddeley actually laughed. ** This 
is very droll," she said, " but in very bad 
taste. It won't succeed. Though you 
may not know your own mind with other 
people, that won't do with our family." 

But he had his back to the wall, as it 
were, and could be defiant. 

" But it must do," he said. " I have 
made up my mind. You deceived me, 
and did not tell the truth when I asked 
you ; and now you are trying to keep me 
and this other man on together. I know 
the game." 

Lady Baddeley turned pale — the first 
time for many years. 

*' Leave our room, sir !" she said. " This 
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is now become a matter for my lord to deal 
with." 

.Mr. Pringle had thus burned his boats ; 
and, packing up his things, fled, rather 
ignominiously, it must be said, from Paris. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" HE COMETH NOT," SHE SAID. 

Within a week the fashionable news- 
papers had the story — mysteriously veiled, 
as is their wont, though every one could 
understand. Every one agreed that the 
Baddeleys had been " infamously treated," 
though every one seemed to find more 
amusement than sympathy in this adven- 
ture. Many thought it " uncommon 
good," and really enjoyed the fact that 
the family should have met with such 
a repulse. Nothing indeed more awkward 
could be imagined, or more damaging to 
the prospects of the girls, whose re- 
maining chances, like the Sibyls' books, 
became more precious in an increasing 
ratio as the preceding ones were de- 
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-stroyed, and as the time for action grew 
shorter. 

Now the rescued Mr. Pringle was back 
in London — free, emancipated. Yet such 
was his fitfulness and uncertainty, that he 
almost at once began to doubt whether he 
liad not been too hasty. The advantages 
began to present themselves in a very 
tempting way. There was the connection 
— an earls son-in-law — the good society 
and the dignity of the wife — Mr. and Lady 
Florence Pringle sounded very melodi- 
ously. In fact, he was the most purpose- 
less, irresolute, undisciplined of beings ; a 
perfect creature of impulse, a miracle of 
helpless indecision. Nearly every one, how- 
•ever, after balancing between two courses, 
always reverts with regret to the one re- 
jected as being, after all, the most advan- 
tageous. In the same degree, too, as he 
thought of the flattering intimacy with the 
Baddeleys, thus rudely terminated, Phoebe 
and her surroundings seemed to become 
invested with a certain homeliness and 
even squalor. In short, he was wretched 
again, and did not know what to do. 

But when he arrived at the Berkeley 
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Square mansion, and had to confront his 
family, the scene was of the most stormy 
description. AH the worst passions were 
roused, and Sam Pringle's rage was beyond 
bounds. ** Cur, hound, low puppy," were 
the epithets launched at the head of his ' 
son ; for Sam had grown insolent with the 
possession of money and estate, and tyran- 
nised over all about him, save, perhaps, 
the buder (from Lord Mount St. MichaeFs} 
and the housekeeper. Their presence, eco- 
nomy of words, and, perhaps, contemptuous 
indifference, awed him. 

The son bore these attacks sulkily, with 
such answers as that he was old enough to- 
do as he liked. 

" Then you may get as old as you like^ 
and do as you like, you low whelp, you ! 
But you shan't have my money or estates 
to do as you like with. You like to grovel 
in the mud. You were always low. FU 
be respected. Til have my wishes carried 
out Breeding up paupers, indeed I" Then^ 
in a low, soft voice, " What is it, Batts }" 

The butler from Lord Mount Sl 
Michael's was standing at the door, not 
apparently listening, though, as it were^ 
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accidentally present at this unbecoming 
scene. 

"About the dinner to-day, sir," said 
Batts respectfully. 

" Yes, Batts, by-and-by. There, I dare 
say Batts, who has lived with the best 
families, has never heard of such a thing in 
all his experience — eh, Batts ?" 

" Oh, I say, I don't want the opinion of a 
fellow like that," said the young man angrily. 

The butler from Lord Mount St. Michael's 
was in an awkward position between the 
compliment on one side and the insult on 
the other. But he disposed of the matter 
with dignity : 

'* I ain't in your service, sir,'* he replied, 
" so take no notice of the remark. By- 
and-by you will learn to be less free with 
your * fellers.* Ten or twelve to dinner, 
sir ?" He then retired. 

" Now look here, sir," said Sam Pringle, 
** if there be any of the old game with that 
woman Dawson and her chit of a girl, TU 
make an example of you. You may both 
go begging, or sing ballads about the 
streets, before you get a farthing from me. 
You shall do as I like, or — ^" 
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The young man dutifully said that he 
would do as he liked. And thus the edify^ 
ing controversy went on, old Sam Pringle 
being one of those weak but noisy persons 
who think that to have the last word, or to 
cause their guns to make more noise thaa 
those of the enemy, amounts to victory. 

All this time Mr. Pringle kept putting 
off that visit to Phoebe, which he felt that 
he ought to make. It was certainly awk^ 
ward, as he hardly knew what to say. 
That little heroine had now become as- 
sociated with all that was disagreeable and 
annoying. He vowed to himself that, if he 
ever were extricated from his amatory diffi- 
culties, he would keep clear of flirtation for 
the future. 

During these days Phoebe had beea 
hoping, wondering, and, it must be said, be- 
ginning to pine, for the conviction was. 
coming home to her that she had been 
deserted and forgotten. Her mothers 
collection of artifices and excuses had been 
exhausted day by day, as no news came 
from Tom, who never wrote to his rela- 
tions ; and the poor child was now so agi- 
tated and flurried, that she determined for 
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once to act independently, and discover for 
herself the true state of things. It was 
with this view that she began to send out 
and purchase those papers of fashion to 
which her mother had purposely discon- 
tinued subscribing, and began to search 
those abundantly-communicative chronicles 
for what would be interesting to her. 

Her mother was lying down in the room 
next the drawing-room, taking her fore- 
dinner nap, when she was aroused by a 
cry, and, rushing in, found her daughter 
with the fatal newspaper in her hand which 
announced the arrival of the Baddeley 
family at the Bristol for the purpose of cele- 
brating the marriage of the Lady Florence 
Croope with Francis Pringle, Esq., etc. For 
the next week or two broughams dark and 
shining were drawn up in front of the 
house, Mrs. Dawson, when her child was 
concerned, always turning on the medical 
relief in gushing streams, as it were. 

The illness was not of a serious kind ; it 
was the shock that affected the slight and 
tender Phoebe. It was as though she had 
received some knock-down blow; and, when 
she began to recover, she felt like one 
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stunned. Her anxious mother, who was 
as impulsive as one of the lower Celts in 
the great cities, did not think so much of 
the child's illness as of vengeance against 
the cause of it, and filled the air with angry 
denunciations. In vain she despatched 
telegrams and letters to Paris, imploring 
for some information. The letters were 
unopened, for Tom knew the ''gover- 
ness's " handwriting, and, as usual, put off 
perusal. The telegrams, too, which he ex- 
pected were on racing matters ; when the 
name of Phoebe met his eye, he assumed 
them to be "more of the governess's 
bothering ;" and they met the same treat- 
ment. When Tom, therefore, returned at 
his own time, he was met with a tearful and 
reproachful greeting. 

" Why didn't you come ? Why didn't 
you write "i Poor, darling Phcebe has been 
at death's door." 

*' How was I to know ?" was Tom's 
plain answer. "But it's all right. The 
match is off." 

" What 1" cried the delighted parent 
" Do you mean with the Baddeleys ?" 

She knew enough of Tom's rather in- 
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coherent way of mixing up sporting 
matters with other subjects to put this 
question. 

" Yes," said her son ; " I told you I'd 
do it So out with your fiver." 

"God bless you, Tom! What news! 
But we must be cautious in teUing her. 
And how did you manage it ?" 

" But hasn't the fellow been here ?" said 
Tom. " I hope he's not still shirking. No 
matter, Til send him up." 

Then Tom proceeded to unfold what 
had occurred — very modestly, too — as 
though it were merely the result of natural 
causes; and he wound up with the de- 
claration : 

** I declare, I wouldn't have him at any 
price ; for of all the poor, pitiful curs I ever 
met with, he's one. He don't know his 
own mind for two minutes together. You 
can turn and drive him like a spaniel." 

" That's no matter," said the delighted 
mother ; " you're the cleverest fellow in the 
world, Tom, and I'm proud of you." 

The matron, later on, proceeded to the 
delicate task of breaking the news to 
Phoebe, which she did with much skill — 
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throwing a sort of haziness over the Bad- 
deley engagement, as though it had been 
all the time something unfinished and in- 
complete; bursting into praises of the young 
man whose constancy had been invincible, 
and who had, at last, when driven to the 
wall, as it were, burst loose and set father, 
mother, and all the Baddeleys at defiance. 
Here he was now, returned, and ready to 
cast himself at her feet. What loving girl 
could resist this picture ! The colour came 
back to Phoebe's cheeks even as her mother 
talked. In the familiar phrase, all was for- 
gotten and forgiven. 

The lover, to use a title of pure courtesy, 
was, as we have seen, not exactly in a 
mood that corresponded with these senti- 
ments. He was being goaded to distrac- 
tion by the reproaches of his parents and 
the coarse vituperation of old Sam. His 
mother, however, who had prudence, had 
now reached the stage when she began to 
think whether the mischief could not be re- 
paired to some extent. After all, the Bad- 
deleys were sensible people, and would do 
anything to repair a scandal, and patch up 
the damage which the family's social repu- 
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tation had sustained. She therefore began 
to think whether negotiations could not be 
opened with this view — even a rush to 
Paris by that night's express was in her 
mind. But in the midst of the debate the 
distracted young man found the inflexible 
Tom beside him, whom he had now begun 
to regard with the feeling which Franken- 
stein entertained towards the monster he 
had created — it really approached hatred. 

" What do you want with me now ?" he 
cried impatiently ; *' I can't see you." 

Tom put his arm in his, and called a 
hansom cab. 

" You have not been to see Phoebe," he 
said, " and you here so long ! Why, what 
a weathercock you are." 

" Oh ! I am no child or schoolboy to be 
lectured and bullied in this way," he 
said. " Do you suppose I can put up with 

this r 

" The poor child has been near dying," 
said Tom gravely, " owing to your be- 
haviour. That's not like a child or school- 
boy. Come, I don't want to bully you, as 
you call it. But you shall come off and 
see her." 
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" I can't now," said the other doggedly. 

" Now look here," said Tom slowly, "do 
you see those two men there, Hodgkinson 
and Pratt- Hawkins ? — if you don't come, 
they'll have a story to tell that will be all 
over the clubs before two hours." There 
was a pause. ** Come, my dear fellow. 
Get in, there's a good lad. It's only a visit 
of charity." 

Thus pressed, Mr. Pringle did get in, 
and the hansom cab drove off. 

Tom was an invaluable brother, and it 
was a pity that the Baddeley girls had not 
such a relative to protect and forward their 
interests; but, unfortunately, with all his 
sagacity, he did not stop to reflect that a 
man thus " driven " was not likely to prove 
the most amiable of companions to the 
person who was forced to accept him. He 
made no account of the humiliation and 
mortification which this compulsion would 
inflict on the victim of it, and on the danger 
to which it hereafter exposed the poor and 
helpless Phoebe. As it was, Mr. Pringle 
could only look for satisfaction to the 
future time, and might have used the ex- 
pression of Moliere's, "You would have 
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it, George Dandin," though he was not 
familiar with the writings of the great 
humourist. With a person of resolute will 
able to do battle for herself, this would 
have made little difference, but with one 
like Phoebe the prospect was of the most 
disheartening kind. Luckily that gay and 
careless nature did not forecast any such 
trouble. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE truant's return. 

Thus stimulated, Mr. Pringle at last found 
his way to the Dawson family, where Mrs. 
Dawson welcomed him with an " Oh, you 
naughty boy !" He was then conducted 
with some solemnity to see Phcebe; and 
when the poor little thing — eager, pant- 
ing, and agreeable — tried to flutter over 
to him like some wounded dove, our hero 
felt a pang of remorse ; and the spectacle 
of such affection roused in him all the ■ 
old sympathy and interest which he had 
before felt on those nights at the garden - 
gate. 

Yet between these two scenes there was 
a surprising difference ; for then there was 
the bright little maid full of piquancy, the 
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Tomance of excitement, the scenic air of 
the situation where all was love and adven- 
ture, grace and beauty, without that prosaic 
element of responsibility and trouble. But 
here was the whole translated into prose — 
the rather mean lodgings, the worry and 
anxiety of real life, and an invalid girl 
rising from a sofa, with little to distin- 
guish her from the crowd of sober and 
unromantic beings that walk the boards of 
life. However, as we say, pure was the 
feeling of pity, even tender interest, in our 
hero's heart ; and with a sigh he owned to 
himself that reparation was due to this in- 
jured little maid, for whose sore case he 
was accountable. 

" What a pitiable creature !" will perhaps 
"be the reflection, as this gentleman's pro- 
ceedings are followed. But it is probable 
that this flux and reflux of indecision lives 
in many persons' breasts, who, however, 
are lucky enough to have sufficient sense 
to prevent them allowing the inward im- 
pression to direct outward action ; and in 
this way they appear to the world consistent 
ipersons enough. 

However this may be, we have now this 
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wavering being restored to his Phoebe, who 
was prattling away in the delight of her 
soul, while Mr. Pringle, desperately setting 
anxieties and difficulties behind him for 
the time, lent himself to the pleasant en- 
chantment, and fancied he was performing 
a very chivalrous and noble act of devotion 
and self-sacrifice. 

The prudent mother did not let the 
opportunity go by without profit, and 
assuming that there was but one aim now, 
which was to get matters brought to a 
happy conclusion as speedily as possible, 
said, " Now, my dears, the thing is to have 
you married at once. I think you couldn't 
do better than put yourselves into Tom's 
hands." 

That night, accordingly, Tom was called 
in, and cheerfully undertook all the arrange- 
ments. 

But before this chapter of troubles was 
to conclude, there was to be one more 
rather trying situation. A few days before 
the time fixed, the Pringle carriage drove 
up, and Sam descended. He had come on 
what he purposed should be a diplomatic 
mission, but which he conducted in the 
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most undiplomatic fashion that could be 
conceived. This was only what might 
te expected. Happily Phoebe had gone 
out for a drive with Tom ; otherwise the 
spectacle of her future father, bursting in 
violently, and conducting himself outrage- 
ously, would have discomposed her. 

" I tell you what, ma'am," he said, " you 
have behaved disreputably and disgrace- 
fully. My son has been entrapped among 
you ; yes, entrapped, ma'am !" 

Mrs. Dawson repudiated this charge with 
dignity. 

** I make every allowance for your feel- 
ings, Mr. Pringle — " 

" I want none of your speeches, ma'am," 
Tie said ; " I want to come to business. It is 
simply ridiculous, the whole affair, and if 
3^ou have any sense left, you'll join with 
me in stopping it." 

Mrs. Dawson smiled. "It is too late 
now," she said. 

'*Not a bit. I tell you what. Can't 
you go away — take her away — out of the 
country ? Of course it's a sacrifice, the 
girl's feelings and all that ; but, really 
— I don't know how to put it — but 
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my men of business, Messrs. Cooper and 
Co.—" 

" Now — now, really," said Mrs. Daw- 
son, rising, " don't go further, I beg. Pray 
spare yourself and your own dignity, if not 
me. 

" Fudge !" said old Sam, beside himself 
with rage, " how squeamish we are. I 
tell you — any substantial amount — Cooper 
and Co. have my directions " 

" This is most ungentlemanly," said 
Mrs. Dawson, going to the door. " If I 
were to refer you to my son, Tom Dawson,, 
as you do me to your * Cooper and Co.,' you 
would not make such a proposal a second 
time." 

" Very well, very well, ma'am ; mind, I 
came to give you one last chance. Let 
the thing go on. Mind, I tell you not a 
sixpence shall the fellow have, or the 
scheming chit he chooses to marry. They 
may both starve for what I care. A pretty 
pair of paupers ! And he's not able to do 
a thing for his livelihood — the fellow 
couldn't earn a copper at a street crossing I 
By all that's holy, ma'am, I'll make him 
smart !" 
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When old Sam had departed in this rage 
he left the lady not a little alarmed at the 
prospect he had held out. She knew that 
he was a vindictive, malevolent old man, 
who would find a welcome pleasure in 
gratifying himself in the fashion he had 
indicated. She had always considered 
that there would be a " fuss " at first, and 
that then the usual reconciliation would 
follow. But she had taken no account of 
this element of revenge, which so often 
obtains in low natures, and particularly 
in the case of those paupers who, accord- 
ing to the proverb, unaccustomed to horse 
exercise, take their gallops in the most ex- 
travagant fashion. 

It might possibly turn out as old Sam 
had determined it would, and then the 
result would be disastrous indeed. Mrs. 
Dawson became very thoughtful. 

It was now too late — nothing could be 
done — and, rather ruefully, she turned to 
make such preparations for her Phcebe's 
wedding as she could contrive. These 
were on the simplest and most economic 
scale ; and, indeed, the contrast struck the 
bridegroom, between the elaborate and 
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magnificent toilettes which he had so 
lately seen Mr. Worth's agent at work 
upon, and that " had- in " dressmaker who 
attended at the Ebury Street rooms, to 
construct poor Phoebe's slender trousseau. 
A dismal weight seemed to oppress the 
whole party. Mr. Pringle, indeed, talked 
of the objections of his family as a matter 
to be removed by time, and was always 
alluding confidently to a period when ** the 
governor would come round." Then they 
would live under the same roof-tree, and 
Phoebe vowed in her pretty way that 
she would do everything to make herself 
welcome to the forgiving father and 
mother, and consult even their slightest 
wish. Mr. Pringle, however, was not 
always in these sanguine moods ; at times 
the disagreeable nature of his situation 
came back upon him with all its " horrors." 
Here he was, a young man of fashion 
and wealth, turned into a sort of pariah; 
his father and mother "not speaking to 
him/' his prospects of the most dismal 
kind, he himself harried and worried; 
and then — what he never could bear to 
think of an instant without a flush coming 
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to his cheeks — that pressure which had 
been put upon him in Paris : the threats 
by which he had been compelled to take 
his present course. At the name of Tom 
his brows lowered, his mouth assumed the 
" sulky " look, and the shape his thoughts 
took was, " No matter ; as they have forced 
me into it, they shall pay for it one day," 
poor Phoebe being, possibly, included in 
the "they." 

Mrs. Dawson was skilful enough to note 
these signs and tokens, and bade Tom 
keep out of the way ; also hinting to her 
daughter that, for good reasons, it were 
better not to be bringing in his name 
so often — advice which Phoebe followed 
not without a little wonder. As the day 
drew near these moods of Mr. Pringle came 
on more frequently, and he would have 
given anything that something would have 
" broken it all off." But Fate, taking the 
shape of Tom, was there inexorable ; while 
Phoebe, to whose slender frame joy had re- 
stored health and strength, found herself 
full of her old gaiety and spirits. 

In this pleasant opposition of views as to 
so important an event, the morning of 
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Phoebe's marriage came round The cere- 
monial was a sad contrast to what it 

« 

might have been under happier circum- 
stances. There was none of the usual 
excitement and bustle which lend a festive 
air to the street itself to which the event 
belongs. There was no arrival of con- 
fectioners' vans, with mysterious descent 
of block-tin ice-pails. There were no bou- 
quets and favours. A single carriage took 
them all. Breakfast speechifying there 
was none. And was this the vision that 
had been so often before Phoebe's eyes — 
which she had acted at the school with the 
girls — which she had rehearsed for herself 
privately when the ceremonies precedent 
on marriage appeared to her, as they do 
to every girl, the most delightful " trans- 
formation scene " in the world ! 

The day, too, was a gloomy one ; the 
rain pouring down in sheets and streams. 
The whole party was depressed ; the bride- 
groom could not even assume the conven- 
tional air of enjoyment. It was only the 
day before that he had found courage to 
announce the matter to his parents, with 
the result of a scene that was almost in- 
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<iecent, if not appalling ; old Sam delivering 
what would have been a sort of maledic- 
tion had it been more in form, and not 
helped out with so many oaths. But 
there was a spite and venom in his denun- 
ciations, with a " Wait and see 1" added, 
which, for the first time, gave Mr. Pringle 
serious forebodings. But the watchful 
Tom was at hand, like the warder who 
never lets the tenant of the condemned cell 
out of his sight. To the last the faithful 
brother performed his duty, and when, as 
the phrase goes, the knot was tied, he had 
a word of friendly advice, rather awkwardly 
compounded with warning : 

" Now, Pringle, our little Phoebe is 
yours ! Take care of her, and remember 
this, my dear fellow, Tom Dawson will 
always be her brother.'' 

Such was Phoebe's wedding-day. 

There was one warm friend, however, 
present to see Phoebe married who had not 
been asked to come — they were not in 
heart exactly to bid guests ; but when the 
marriage service was beginning, the white 
head and open mouth of Lord Garterley 
was seen in a pew, from which he emerged 
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to stand beside Phoebe. This apparitioa 
was of immense comfort to all concerned ;. 
even the bridegroom felt he was not 
wholly deserted. Lord Garterley saw 
Phoebe through it all ; gave her a paternal 
kiss and a fervent " God bless you ;" and^ 
on parting with her at the door, pressed 
something into her hand which Phoebe 
scarcely felt, and which the watchful 
mother noting, and fearful lest she should 
lose, took charge of. On a hasty glance she 
saw that it was a bank-note for one hundred 
pounds, which she privately restored to her 
daughter, with the advice : 

" Lock it up in your dressing-case, my 
pet, and say nothing to him about it" 
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THE PRINGLES AT IIOMBURG. 

The mishap that had befallen the twa 
families caused a good deal of talk and 
even amusement ; and the manner in which 
Lady Baddeley had fallen between the twa 
stools, and thus crowned a life of blunders, 
was particularly relished. She struck out 
wildly and blindly, and almost attempted 
to seize on the young man with violence, 
" Her darling Florence being even brought 
to death's door," great doctors attending ; 
but nothing could be done with the pitiless 
Lord Garterley. 

The woman of the world was baffled, 
and the grenadier had to score one more 
defeat 

Nor were the Pringles less mortified. 
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Everything, from the beginning down to 
the ball, had been going on so well, and 
had promised even better, that they were 
admitted to have made a very good "start" 
in fashionable life. Then came this dis- 
astrous catastrophe, which was really equi- 
valent to a civil death. An opulent family 
without an heir to give in marriage, was 
as a Samson without his locks. The great 
action the public looked for from them was 
the hope that a husband could be here 
supplied for a genteel though portionless 
daughter. Now a sort of obloquy 
and contempt was spent upon them, 
and they were set down as low, pushing 
persons. 

After the first shock of the marriage 
they made some desperate efforts to retrieve 
the position. Sam attempted to give 
some " state dinners," as he called them, 
asking numbers whom he had had at his 
house, or to whom, by some " labours of 
Hercules," he had contrived an introduc- 
tion. These persons were confounded by the 
vast card which was sure to be " served *' 
on them within a day Or two, begging the 
honour of their attendance at a dinner- 
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party. This casting of the net, however, 
was most disheartening — no one accepting, 
or, if they accepted, not coming, or, as a 
third course — as in the case of the young 
men — not replying in any shape, unless 
the remark to a friend, " What do these 
people mean by asking me ?" be taken as a 
reply^ 

The unhappy family were, therefore, 
reduced to calling in the old elements at 
the last moment — Lady Juliana ; Mr. and 
Lady Cecilia Shortlands; Pratt-Hawkins 
— in short, some of those regulars, who 
are like the " orders " at theatres, to whom 
the manager sends tickets at the last 
moment when there is prospect of a thin 
house. 

A series of these mortifications had dis- 
heartened the Samuel Pringles, and as the 
season was now at an end, they determined 
to go abroad. Lady Juliana had announced 
that she had no objection to be carried to 
Homburg, for the waters as well as for 
amusement ; and though the Sam Pringles 
had shown symptoms of wishing to cast 
aside the crutch on which they had tottered 
into society, still, recent events had shown 
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them that they were not independent of 
her assistance. Accordingly, preparations 
on a grand scale were set on foot; and 
with new luggage, new dresses, and new 
servants, mamma, papa, and the ponies 
started on what was for them " the grand 
tour." They had made some attempts to 
travel in a fashionable way : that is, to 
find out some of the great personages who 
were bound for the same point. But this 
broke down, though one of the ponies dis- 
covered that Lord and Lady Kington, 
who " had been at their ball," were actually 
in the train. How the family conspired 
and contrived during the journey — what 
little arts they adopted to put themselves 
in the way of the unconscious aristocrats — 
how they hovered about them with a retir- 
ing and beseeching obsequiousness, willing 
to accost and yet afraid to strike — made a 
very amusing chapter in the little history 
of the journey. Of course a large party 
thus advancing and retreating in this 
fashion, must have at last attracted atten- 
tion ; and the noble persons now on board 
the Calais steamer began to be mystified at 
the proceedings of the rather grotesque 
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group that so dogged them. Such a num- 
ber of imploring eyes watching them with 
smiles of tender interest made them most 
uncomfortable, especially when, in the 
ladies' cabin, Mrs. Pringle and her ponies 
had again established a sort of blockade 
— while on deck, old Sam had, in his 
own phrase, " got alongside of the gentle- 
man." 

When the noble lady in the cabin, as the 
sea grew rough, asked the steward near to 
send her maid, Mrs. Pringle fancied that 
the opening was given, and in wistful 
fashion faltered : " My maid is here. Lady 
Kington ; and I am sure I shall be de- 
lighted. You recollect — at our house, you 

know — pleasure of " This declaration 

was met by a cold stare, and a colder " No, 
thanks." 

On deck, Sam, more bold, accosted 
the lord : " Saw you at our house, my 
lord, when I and Mrs. Pringle gave our 
ball ;" which was acknowledged by a com- 
panion stare to that of the lady below, and 
a matter of fact " Mistake, I think ; some- 
one else." *^ No, dear no," said Sam 
eagerly ; and proceeded to give details in 
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proof. " Well ! Perhaps so/' said the 
other, and walked towards the paddle-box. 
This was not very encouraging. The family 

had only the consolation left of discovering 
— the news being ascertained through the 
servants — that the lord and lady were also 
bound for Homburg. 

The family travelled in a sort of state^ 
and at due expense. Mr. Batts, the butler^ 
of whom Mrs. Pringle stood in awe, and 
whom she wished to discharge on leavings 
had declined to accept that view, old Sam^ 
in a monkeyish spirit, declaring that he 
should be kept. "Mr. Batts," he would 
say before him, " is a man of the worlds 
not to be unceremoniously treated. Is 
not that so, Mr. Batts ?" a compliment 
that menial would accept with a smile of 
indulgence. Two footmen were also of 
the party, with luggage that would have 
quite filled a fourgon. Family plate 
was taken, as it had been gathered that 
Pratt- Hawkins and some of the super- 
numeraries would attend at Homburg, and 
opportunities for dinner-parties might 
arise. 

Their progress was of course slow* 
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There were halts at Brussels, Cologne, and 
even at Frankfort ; while handsome apart- 
ments in one of the leading streets were 
got ready. At these chambers Lady- 
Juliana had her maid and baggage, and it 
must be said that that lady of quality 
showed herself very peevish and even 
snappish while travelling. She said more 
disagreeable things than they had yet heard 
from her, and Mrs. Pringle, who knew 
enough of " society " to have learnt to kick 
away any rickety step-ladder by which she 
had mounted, would not have been disin- 
clined to have got rid of the chaperon. 
But in old Sam, Lady Juliana found a 
backer, as she had contrived to lend him 
her moral support in family disputes, and 
declared that " Mr. Pringle was a man of 
the world," with other compliments. In 
this way it was that this disagreeable per- 
sonage came to be of the party, and it 
was understood that she was " on a visit to 
the Pringles," the visit dating from the 
time of arrival at the Victoria Station to the 
period of return to the same point ; though 
even there a little fiction of taking 
Lady Juliana's through ticket, "for her" 
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was carried out, the lady affecting to 
have been caught napping, her coupons 
being secured, as it were, behind her back 
— a proceeding that she was a little indig- 
nant at. 

Homburg, as all the world knows, is a 
very pleasant background for social re- 
creation, the air being delightful, the 
amusements abundant, and the company 
numerous and varied. In this respect it 
bas one peculiar feature, that it offers 
English liquor in a foreign bottle, and 
somehow everybody of note contrives to 
find their way there. We are now speaking 
of days after that period of happy memory 
— the suppression of the gamblers, their 
cards and wheels — when the place offered 
its own unassisted charms. 

The apartments taken by the family 
belonged to a German baroness, who hap- 
pened to be an acquaintance of Lady 
Juliana's, and through that lady's agency 
were let to the family at an enormous rent, 
a transaction acceptable to Mrs. Pringle 
only on the grounds of saving the anxieties 
and responsibilities of looking out for suit- 
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able accommodation, and also because it 
might possibly turn out to be a lever for 
introductions. " The baroness's apart- 
ments '' would sound handsomely. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MISS LACROIX. 

The family entered Homburg with a 
cortege like that of a small circus, and the 
following morning there appeared at the 
springs Sam, in a grey hat and light shoot- 
ing suit, which displayed his rotund figure 
to extraordinary disadvantage. Like new- 
comers in such places, they were enchanted 
wiih everything, and displayed in their 
faces that peculiar sort of tourist elation as 
though inviting all beholders to join in 
their pleasurable emotions, and congratu- 
late them on having come so far. The 
crowds of figures, the novelty of every- 
thing, really delighted them ; and the 
ponies were particularly pleased with the 
number of "gentlemen" to be seen walk- 
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ing about, with the charming unconstraint 
that contrasted so favourably with that 
stiffness and comparative weariness which 
distinguished the sex at home. Here 
must, indeed, be the happy hunting-grounds 
for spinsters ! *' Mamma, mamma !" they 
called together, " do you see — there's Mr. 
Pratt-Hawkins! and see, there's Mr. 
Phipps !" and the family sprang forward to 
meet their dear friends. But Pratt- Haw- 
kins was engaged taking two or three 
turns with a marquis, a triumph which had 
cost him a fortnight's assiduous labour to 
secure, and his hard-won position might 
be imperilled by ** these people ;" so they 
received no more than the meagre greeting 
of a stiff removal of Mr. Pratt- Hawkins's 
hat, and were coldly repelled. 

A little later appeared in sight the lord 
and lady of the journey, who glanced at 
them with an uncomfortable shiver, and 
drew closer as if fearful of an attack. But 
the Pringles had received a lesson, though 
they directed a glance to them, half re- 
proachful, half appealing. 

Still it was very delightful, and the day 
went by very pleasantly, though their 

8—2 
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imposed companion, Lady Juliana, was 
now grown sensitive, and even quarrelsome, 
as she saw that her protig6es — " ungrateful 
pack," as she called them — were worship- 
ping no longer. She, however, was ver\r 
careless as to how they behaved, as she 
was likely to make out friends of her own, 
and. being secured now, could afford to- 
neglect them in her turn. But still she 
enacted a ceremonial of respect, making 
them wait for her when they had to pro- 
ceed to the table d'kdte or to the rooms,, 
when, leaning on her crutch -handled stick, 
she was accompanied as by a retinue. 

At this table (Thote — they attended at 
the Victoria — old Sam, carried away by 
his spirits (the family at times wished 
heartily that this was no metaphor, and 
that the spirits could operate physically),, 
commenced that fatal " clowning " which 
he had been conjured to leave at home. 
The family sat together, as is the custom, 
and some remark of Sam's to the effect 
that " the chairs seemed about as tight as 
the beds," having caused a smile, Sam was 
launched on his career of buffoonery. 

A young girl next to him tittered, and 
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actually " suffocated with laughter," on the 
invitation and encouragement of Sam. 
Every one on both sides of the long table 
were stretching out their heads to see who 
was the *' droll old fellow." 

As it was his first visit to foreign 
countries, his enjoyment of all that was 
novel to him was genuine — the want of 
salt-spoons, the German wines, etc. ; and 
he persisted in calling for the " kellner." 
*^ He's an Irishman," he said ; " Kelly's his 
name, depend upon it." In short, Sam was 
in his highest schoolboy, or rather mud- 
lark spirits, *' turning wheels " for the com- 
pany. 

What a delightful surprise when, on the 
next morning, down at the fountains, were 
revealed yet more friends ! Here were the 
Charles Webbers, always sure to be found 
at the proper place — that is, where all the 
proper people were to be found ; though 
they had to pinch and make sore sacrifice 
to accomplish so costly a journey. If by 
such straining the ends could not be forced 
to meet, they were content to forego the 
enjoyment altogether. 

Mr. Webber, resplendent in a juvenile 
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suit of gay colours, was eminently suited to 
this pleasant place. Knowing everybody 
— and where he had been ignorant, taking 
care to know everybody — he was pro- 
nounced agreeable, what he said being 
always of a certain cheerfulness, with suit- 
ableness to the moment and to his com- 
pany. Old Phipps, too, he reported was- 
now due, and would arrive by-and-by. In 
short, the Pringles, though somewhat 
down during the journey and on their 
arrival, were now quite in spirits at the 
prospect, and declared again and again 
*'that Homburg was a most delightful 
place." They had apartments in a house 
which Sam said was the colour of blotting- 
paper, towards the middle of the fashion- 
able KiesselefF Street ; the royal duke, as 
Pratt-Hawkins told them, lodging only a 
few doors lower down ; while actually, on 
the floor underneath, were Sir John and 
Lady Minerer, with Miss Lacroix, who- 
was staying with them. 

Sir John was a thin, mild husband, while 
his lady was a portly, shrewish personage, 
who said and did what she thought. 
Having " taken in " or captured Sir John 
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on the high seas of flirtation, and not being 
" exactly, you know " of the same position, 
she was not comfortable among persons of 
the same rank, though extremely so in the 
company of those of lower degree. She 
was a loud-voiced, noisy lady, and if it 
were not disrespectful to say so, might be 
called a sort of genteel fishwoman as 
regards her language. She was always 
engaged in disputes with '* the people of 
the house " on small matters of domestic 
economy, into which Sir John, a small, 
spare being, quite unsuited to such conflicts, 
was drawn. 

Of course such contiguity was a per- 
petual challenge to acquaintance for the 
Pringles. Mrs. Pr ingle had used, and 
used in vain, the shrinking, timorous 
device, the accidental meeting on the 
stairs, when, with reverential and smiling 
lips that formed visual though inarticulate 
words, she seemed to invite intercourse. 

The stout Lady Minerer, who was gouty, 
and walked with labour, was too much 
engrossed in getting herself into her rooms. 
It was reserved for Sam to break the ice, 
as it is called. Sam had taken due notice 
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of ** the fine girl that was below," and when 
he found the opportunity, conveyed his 
admiration in sundry ogles. One evening 
a number of substantial bouquets, ordered 
by the Pringle family for the decoration of 
the room — they had seen the same in the 
rooms of a lady of rank — ^were left in the 
hall, and attracted Lady Minerer's admira- 
tion. She was very fond of flowers, and 
entered into conversation with Mr. Batts, 
who was about to convey them upstairs. 
She had a sort of respect for this official 
and his reserved manner, and often thus 
communed with him. She had just ex- 
claimed that " they were lovely, and that 
she wished that she could get them to send 
her some " — which they never would, her 
ladyship being excessively stingy in the 
matter of price — when the voice of Sam 
was heard behind, subdued to a rich emol- 
liency : " Am sure. Lady Minerer, de- 
lighted — if you'd 'low me to offer 'em at 
your shrine. Let me have 'em taken in to 

your room ! Or would you ^" and he 

put one into the hand of Lady Minerer, the 
other in that of Miss Lacroix. There was 
an old-fashioned gallantry in the operation 
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with which her ladyship was pleased. Sam 
was invited in, carrying, as he entered, the 
rest of the flowers, and was found amusing 
enough, his vein and her ladyship s being of 
about equal coarseness. 

Need we say that Sam was not found 
fault with for his purchase of this acquaint- 
ance, at so comparatively small an outlay ; 
and that from that day forth the new 
relationship was fortified by a shower of 
choice floral offerings, Mr. Batts usually 
appearing in charge of the nosegays, with 
many a " Mrs. Pringle's compliments, my 
lady, with these flowers, and hopes you'd 
do her the honour to accept of 'em." 

Mrs. Pringle and the ponies were pre- 
sently introduced, on the stairs, and Lady 
Minerer received them into the number of 
her dependents with as much graciousness 
as she could put on. From that time the 
intimacy was firmly cemented, and became 
even violent, the ponies waiting on Lady 
Minerer like two handmaidens, and the 
whole family attending, when she went 
forth at the fashionable hours to hear the 
music. 

When this retinue appeared on the 
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terrace in front of the Cure House, there 
was excitement ; in other words, they dis- 
turbed a great many persons in selecting a 
suitable spot for encampment, while Sir 
John and Sam went to collect chairs. 
Then there followed coffee; while Sam, 
whose patent of appointment as jester i» 
ordinary to Homburg was by this time 
regularly made out, gave due license to his 
vein, and attracted all ears within the area 
to which the human voice can carry, by his 
loud laugh and noisy buffooneries. 

Mention has been made of the lady, Miss 
Lacroix, who was set down as " the per- 
sonal attendant" of the great lady, though 
indeed her relation to her seemed not a 
little mysterious. Her quiet independence 
of manner, and the assured character of 
her position, was inconsistent with the idea 
of a '*dame de compagnie," Lady Minerer 
herself saying that Miss Lacroix was 
travelling with them. There was some- 
thing, too, in her that made every one look 
two or three times at her. She had one of 
those smooth, well-shaped heads, her hair 
fitting tight like a cap, though not thin, but 
certainly contrasting with the " rich matted 
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tresses" which are ordinarily ranked among 
the glories of the sex. People remarked 
in her face a very thoughtful, inquiring 
look, which was really habitual with her, and 
which seemed to be excited by every 
remark that was made to her. Her own 
speeches were of a piquant, half-satirical 
kind, that attracted. Her face was not 
handsome, nor even pretty, but exceed- 
ingly intelligent. She gave the idea of 
wishing to please ; she said nothing that 
was ill-natured ; yet the gentlemen felt a 
little reserve in her presence, and the ladies 
not the usual cordiality with which they 
accepted persons of their own sex. This, 
no doubt, owing to an idea that "her 
papers seemed hardly en regie'' — as, in- 
deed, is more or less the case with those 
who embark alone on the waters of society,, 
sculling their little skiffs alone, themselves 
the only crew. It seems strange that 
people should be inquisitive in the case of 
such navigation, asking how and when the 
rower got on board ; where she is going ; 
and, in fact, why she was thus engaged at 
all — whereas even a " pair-oared" boat^ 
pulled by, say, a mother and daughter, a 
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husband and wife, should be accepted. 
But this serious and unreasonable disabi- 
lity undoubtedly obtains, and was in force 
/even at such a place as Homburg. Miss 
Lacroix, however, enjoyed all that was 
going on very much, and contributed to 
the pastime of the agreeable Capua where 
she was. The Pringles soon discovered 
that Lady Minerer found her account in 
this companionship; many elderly ladies 
of fashion being pleased to have an at- 
tractive aide-de-camp at their side. So do 
the wary money-lenders insist on their 
young client taking, as part of the pro- 
ceeds of a bill, a parcel of undrinkable 
wine, an old picture, or still older gig, as 
makeweight to the more acceptable cash. 
In this case Miss Adelaide Lacroix may 
be presumed to be the cash. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE HUMOURS OF HOMBURG. 

In no spot do the pleasant days seem to 
canter by so jocundly as in the agreeable 
playground known as Homburg. It seems 
a general holiday for all — the elderly, the 
ill-humoured, the cantankerous, all as- 
suming good spirits, and even a theatrical 
jollity; for every one has that relation to 
home and its cares such as the old debtor 
enjoyed when Sunday intervened to shelter 
him from the law's process. The work-a- 
day world, as it were, had stopped short, 
and would only begin to revolve when the 
season for return arrived. Perhaps an 
exception was to be made in the case of 
Pratt- Hawkins, with whom it was a season 
of even extra toil ; for the opportunities were 
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too precious to be foregone. The place was 
a sort oi pot-au-feu of dukes and lords, who 
at this time were peculiarly accessible ; and 
he could not afford to throw away the 
chances. Accordingly, at early morn, 
•down at the Springs he contrived to have 
his " turn or two" with the lord or lady, 
tumbler in hand; or, at noon, he would 
have the happiness of giving his Times to 
some political peer, thus doing him a wel- 
come service. Pratt-Hawkins, though of 
small means, subscribed to the leading 
journal ; not for his own private reading, 
but for the special purpose of lending it to 
persons of distinction. Later, he sat to 
hear the music ; and there was nothing to 
prevent his fixing his chair within fair 
skirmishing range. Dinners were devoted 
to the ladies, the agreeable Pratt-Hawkins 
generally being asked to sit beside some 
family of good degree. But choicest of all 
was it, when the old London soldier — who 
acted for the royal duke, and had to exert 
his wits to give a variety to each day's 
performance — cast his eyes on Pratt-Haw- 
kins and asked him to make one at the 
*' Book's" table. On that night he en- 
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]oyed the sweetest sleep he had known for 
years. 

To the Pringles he was friendly and 
accommodating, on this one general prin- 
ciple, that they did not interfere with the 
really important ends of his life. Miss 
Lacroix, who was seen often sitting with 
the family — and they had all taken a pro- 
<iigious fancy to her from different motives 
« — ^he affected to overlook, and was scarcely 
•courteous to her, having in his old heart 
no such useless elements as sympathy, love, 
or good nature — things which were not to 
t)e discounted, or which, at least, he did 
4iot know how to discount in the world of 
rank and titles. Perhaps, too, he had 
never forgiven a little speech which she 
jnade at his expense on a public occasion. 
It was, indeed, a comedy to watch the un- 
blushing way in which this gentleman fol- 
lowed his profession. He was always seen 
•resplendent in his white waistcoat and crim- 
son tie, and elegantly-sinuous ** Lincoln and 
Bennett," which glistened, snake-like ; for 
Pratt- Hawkins always dressed as though 
for afternoon Pall Mall. 

The little incident which might be said 
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to have caused Miss Lacroix's dibut at 
Homburgwas the following: — Pratt-Haw- 
kins was sitting with the Pringles and 
Lady Cecilia Shortlands, and was fluently- 
describing some dinner-party at which he 
had assisted, drawing streams of titles from 
his mouth, much as a conjurer appears to 
draw endless yards of ribbon. In the 
middle of a sentence, intended as an 
answer to questions put by one of the 
ladies, he started suddenly from his chair, 
nearly oversetting the little table, and 
brushed past one of the ladies, who was in 
his way, and whose dress he all but tore in 
his eagerness. He was presently seen 
standing talking to a marquis, who had 
been observed to beckon to him. The 
marquis, it appeared, only wanted " to 
see the Times,'' some one having said to 
him, *'0h, there's Pratt-Hawkins, always 
carries one, like his pocket-handker- 
chief." It was when he returned slowly 
to his place, smiling to himself in a fit 
of complacent abstraction — the Pringles 
being inclined reverentially to wait his 
'^^vakened attention — that Miss ' Lacroix 
quietly : 
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" Mr. Pratt-Hawkins, you are like the 
cat in the fairy tale." 

The ponies tittered at this odd speech, 
while the person to whom it was addressed 
looked at her with astonishment. 

" What do you mean ?" he said. 

" I mean the cat that was changed into a 
lady, and behaved decorously during din- 
ner, until a mouse happened to appear, 
when she flew from her seat, nearly drag- 
ging everything off the table." 

" I hardly follow," said he. 

"You will forgive us for wishing that 
you did not — at least, so impetuously ; our 
dresses have suffered seriously " 

" Oh, very smart ! uncommon smart !" 
said he. "You are quite witty." 

" And, after all, you don't seem to have 
caught your mouse as the lady did," went 
on Miss Lacroix. 

This was considered a capital lesson for 
Pratt-Hawkins. The story was told that 
day at the *' Book's" dinner ; and that illus- 
trious person had the young lady pointed 
out to him — there were always attendant 
jackals to do these things at the Springs. 
It is easy to become a celebrity, or rather a 
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notability, at a place of this kind, there 
being always a dead level of travelling 
mediocrity. Hence it became at once 
understood that the young lady had wit 
and satire ; and those articles might be 
expected from her on proper provocation. 
And thus people began to ask about Miss 
Lacroix, and to say " she was so clever ; *' 
but Pratt- Hawkins, who had something of 
the malice of the ape in him, never forgave 
her, and kept asking, insidiously, Who was 
she ? Where did she come from ? and 
was determined to do her an ill turn, in his 
own small way, if he could. There was a 
calm coldness in the young face which 
might have warned him of the danger. 
He might have gathered the information 
he required from Miss Lacroix herself, 
who was ready to give the fullest account 
of her history, and often told how she 
had been brought abroad by a maiden lady, 
who had taken a fancy to her, but who 
had died rather suddenly at Aix-les-Bains. 
The Minererswere in the same hotel, they 
had been kind to her, perhaps found her 
useful, and had asked her " to stay with 
them." This was the phrase always used 
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by Miss Lacroix, to prevent any miscon- 
ception. She was independent to a certain 
degree, her friend having left her a trifle, 
the rest going, in Swift's words, " to endow 
a college or a cat." The question, how- 
ever, that interested most people was not 
the past, but the future ; and a little mild 
speculation was sometimes set on foot, as 
to what was to become of the young lady, 
when her visit to the Minerers should 
terminate. Her parents were dead ; she 
had, indeed, a clergyman, or a clergyman's 
wife, for a relation ; but they were poor 
struggling people, encumbered with chil- 
dren,, unencumbered with resources ; or, 
as one of the watering-place wits would 
put it, "un-incomed" altogether. Miss 
Lacroix, however, seemed quite tranquil 
as to the future, and seemed to convey 
that events might be trusted to provide 
for her. 

Among her fastest friends was Sam 
Pringle, who exhibited for her something 
that amounted to a tendressey and which 
did not in the least disturb his lady's 
peace of mind. Indeed, anything of a 
softening kind, or that would, in plain lan- 
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guage, " keep him quiet," was really wel- 
comed by his family. Observers were not 
a little amused at the symptoms of the 
change thus produced in him. He might 
be said, literally, to "dance attendance" 
on her, for he performed a succession of 
his most favourite antics about her, and 
at the balls which were given at the Cure 
House, he amazed the French and Ger- 
man gentlemen with his movements, which, 
like a late Premier's description of English 
prosperity, was marked by " leaps and 
bounds." Under this treatment Miss 
Lacroix was always good-humoured, and 
tolerated him. " I am her slave, you 
know," he would say ; '* her mameluke," 
or mammy-look, as he pronounced it ; and 
he glared defiantly at any young fellow 
who ventured to interfere with his pre- 
tensions. 

Apropos of young gentlemen, there now 
appeared on the scene a young fellow who 
had come to join his parents for a long 
holiday. This was the son and heir of Sir 
John and Lady Minerer, Mr. Horace. He 
was a fair, natural, off-hand fellow, always 
in roars of laughter at some joke of his 
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own, and ready for "fun" of any kind. 
People liked him on account of this per- 
petual cheerfulness which he diffused 
about. He had got leave from his ship, 
being a lieutenant in the navy, and had 
come to see his relatives and enjoy himself. 
Nobody, nothing could resist him ; and he 
had that " royal " way with him, both of 
spending money, as well as of greeting and 
treating friends and acquaintances, which 
is so attractive to strangers, but which to 
those who have to furnish the cost is often 
inconvenient. 

He was, of course, at once absorbed 
into the shifting, glittering coterie of the 
place, and in a day or two was quite at 
home among them all, enjoying himself 
thoroughly, and every day starting some 
thing new, which caused people to talk, 
and also laugh. Who does not envy this 
curious gift of thus being liked, impas- 
sively, as it were without care or exertion, 
and of filling the public mind, while others 
sacrifice time and enormous labour to get 
any particular act, or even themselves, in 
any shape recognised ? 

The place by this time was full of the 
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usual typical characters. There was that 
strange Lady Castleflirt, who was there 
sans husband, and, indeed, as some said^ 
sans restraint of any kind, and whom the 
more charitable would have set down as 
eccentric, had she not been a countess. 
This personage was always surrounded by 
those curious beings whose position is 
undefined, and who have a certain fascina- 
tion, perhaps, for the first week of ac- 
quaintance, but no longer ; men and women 
that sing, have been taught abroad, prefer 
to speak Italian, and stand with one foot 
in the professional, the other in the amateur 
country. Sometimes they have actually 
been on the operatic stage, in some foreign 
land, and give out that they are to be 
enlisted by the English impressario of 
Her Majesty's Theatre. Her ladyship was 
always attended by one or two of these 
pseudo-clever persons, and it need hardly 
be said that Pratt- Hawkins asserted a 
place in the favourite band. She had a 
daughter. Lady Victoria Tufton, for whose 
sister, by the aid of tulle, white veils, and 
gossamer hats, she strove to pass; and 
there were choice little dinners or expe- 
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ditions, organised by Giulio Burton — such 
was the name of the existing amateur 
professional, or professional amateur — at a 
quiet hotel, to which only the select 
were admitted. Pratt- Hawkins, a couple 
of lively girls, young Minerer, with a 
colonel or captain of harmonious *' fastness," 
together with a lively bachelor judge, gene- 
rally made the party. 

With a sort of infatuation, of course, 
our friends the Pringles must be eager 
to get within this charmed circle. They 
worried Pratt- Hawkins to secure an in- 
troduction to the aesthetic countess, with 
whom they were about as likely to mingle 
as water is with oil. When this blessing 
was secured, tbey did not know how to 
turn it to account, or what to do with it ; 
for, after the first simperings and timorous 
approaches which attended the ceremony, 
the intercourse, as it were, hung fire ; 
their eagerness naturally leading the in- 
troducer to suppose that there was some 
object in view, or some communication to 
be made. Lady Castleflirt was, however, 
a person to whom the words of promise, 
" We hope, on your return to London, to 
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see you at our house," were not inviting ; 
and then something was murmured of 
" Dine with us — meet the Baddeleys — ^" 

" An inducement, indeed !" replied the 
fast countess, with a loud laugh and toss 
of her head. " Were they not shamefully 
treated by people in the country, that came 
in for some money ? Serve them right, too. 
No, I thank you ; pray don't go to the 
trouble of inviting them for me." 

The family looked helplessly one at the 
other; the fast countess waited for the 
expected communication, but in vain, then 
turned away impatiently. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MISS LACROIX'S FIRST SKIRMISH. 

At one of the countess's dinners, Horace 
Minerer had announced that the cleverest 
girl in the place was living with his mother, 
and retailed, in presence of the gentleman 
who had so suffered, the pleasant "hit" 
she had given to Pratt- Hawkins. The fast 
countess immediately determined to know 
Miss Lacroix, and absorb her into her set, 
and, indeed, had been rather taken with her 
appearance. The acquaintance was made 
at once. Lady Castleflirt " took her up " 
with violence, and insisted on enrolling 
her in her retinue ; at least, whenever she 
saw her seated on the terrace, would have 
her chair brought up beside her. The fact 
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was, she was so clever, and the countess 
adored cleverness. 

It was curious to see how Miss Lacroix 
behaved under this popularity. She was 
not in the least moved from her habitual 
calm. She accepted but did not seek. 
Lady Minerer, a person of ill-controlled 
passions, and who got into furies with her 
footmen and maids — such as, if exhibited 
in any public place by persons of lower 
degree, would entail the interference of 
the police — ^was, it was evident, with diffi- 
culty restraining herself. Whether she was 
held in awe or fear of the cold gaze of this 
young lady, or whether the latter had 
some secret power, it was hard to say. It 
was certain that Miss Lacroix joined her 
new friends with impunity, and came and 
went as it suited her. She had at the same 
time an extraordinary offensive and defen- 
sive ally in young Minerer, who showed his 
admiration in many ways. 

What was this charm, if it might so be 
called, in Miss Lacroix ? It was not that 
" sweetness of manner " which opens to 
some the iron gates of exclusive society ; 
nor was it any remarkable cleverness of 
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observation, or depth of knowledge. It 
was a certain air of power, akin to that by 
which a man raises himself to be a minister 
— an air which showed that she could do 
what she chose to have done. 

It had been noticed how effectually Miss 
Lacroix had quelled any attempt at rioting 
on the part of her patroness. Those chill- 
ing eyes of hers were invaluable ; and, 
indeed, it was worth while seeing her at 
the junketings described, and with which 
she would be scarcely thought to harmo- 
nise. Under their glance Mr. Pratt-Haw- 
kins felt most uncomfortable ; and not a 
little of the entertainment of the party was 
in seeing him "roasted" by the lady. 
Sometimes these little expeditions were to 
a small inn half-a-dozen miles away, which, 
some one had discovered, had the art of 
preparing a particular dish in a particular 
way ; and this, and the comparative rude- 
ness of the surroundings, made the at- 
traction. 

During the course of these incidents, it 
began to be noted that the young sailor 
was not in such good spirits as before, or 
that he had grown silent and seemed pre- 
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occupied by his own thoughts. There was 
a term to his jests and boisterous practical 
joking, and very soon the plain-speaking 
persons of the coterie had discovered the 
reason. He was in love with the curious 
young lady who was insensibly becoming 
the centre of attraction in the place. 
There had been a sort of friendly confi- 
dence established between the pair from 
the beginning, and, indeed, they had met 
before. The young fellow's ship had been 
off one of the French ports for some 
weeks, when Miss Lacroix and her patro- 
ness were staying there. From some stray 
allusions which Lady Minerer had let fall 
when she was irritated, it came out that 
young Mr. Minerer had suddenly come to 
Homburg against his parents' wishes ; and, 
putting these various matters together, it 
was easy to see that the situation would 
soon be considerably " strained." Lady 
Minerer — one of those persons who take 
" the man in the street " into their confi- 
dence, or, in preference, the woman — 
began now to discharge, on her new 
friends and co-lodgers the Pringles, her 
opinions of Miss Lacroix ; and these, too, 
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couched in terms of extraordinary vigour 
and even abuse. On one occasion the 
family were seated round her, listening 
with that devout and obsequious venera- 
tion which was now becoming habitual to 
them. 

" I could tell you things about her that 
would astonish you. She's an artful, 
designing person. Who is she, I should 
like to know 1 Where does she come 
from ? Has she ever given an account of 
herself 1 People that drop from the clouds 
in this way are always suspicious charac- 
ters." 

Then, conscious that her own intimacy 
with a person of such doubtful character 
required explanation, she continued : 

" As for us, she imposed on us ; made 
herself useful when I was ill ; and got that 
foolish Sir John to ask her to stay with us 
for six months. Now she affects to say 
that this arrangement was of our making, 
and that she holds us to it. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing ! She's no lady. 
And, by-the-way, I must caution you. 
I don't like to see the way you and 
your foolish husband are taking her up. 
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Better give it up ; it's not proper, you 
know." 

Now this diatribe was delivered in Lady 
Minerer's accustomed style — viz., in loud, 
unmeasured tones, as if from her stall in 
the market-place, not caring, as she often: 
repeated, who heard her. In her room, 
however, were those thin folding-doors 
usual in foreign apartments, which seem 
rather screens than doors. She certainly 
would have cared that the person who now 
opened this slight partition, and entered,, 
had not overheard her. Miss Lacroix en- 
tered calmly, greeted the Pringles warmly^ 
and sat down. 

" Why, why,'' said the confounded Lady 
Minerer, pausing in her knitting, of which 
she did an enormous amount in the year, 
useful to no member of the human family, 
"you said you had gone out with those 
people." 

" I have returned, and have been in 
there for the last ten minutes." 

" Oh, I see. Listening ! Come, that's 
ladylike." 

" I should not have alluded to it. But 
I am glad that it is you that have men- 
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tioned it. Let me appeal to your justice 
and candour, and ask you — have you 
been telling the truth about me to these 
ladies r 

Lady Minerer flung her worsted-balls, 
needles, etc., into a great basket at her 
feet, much as a waggoner would strip off 
his jacket for " a round or two,*' and got 
ready for the fray. 

" What do you mean by such impertinent 
questions ?" 

" I merely ask — is the account that you 
have just given of me a correct one ; is it 
not rather a very unjust, unfair, and cruel 
one? Hav^ you not suppressed some- 
thing ?" 

" Oh, I can't listen to this — in my own 
rooms. Go away. Go away at once." 

" Why did you not tell them the real 
reason of my coming on a visit to you ? 
That your son had offered secretly to marry 
me ; that I had declined, and communi- 
cated the matter to you ; and that, out of 
gratitude, and seeing that I was alone and 
friendless, my only friend having just died, 
you had insisted on my coming to stay with 
you ? Is not this true T^ 
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" Oh, yes ! You took care to make a 
good bargain for yourself." 

** You see, Mrs. Pringle, she admits that 
I have told the truth." 

" Yes ; but who brought him here again? 
And are not you now beginning your tricks 
— trying to entangle the poor boy, for he is 
only a boy ?" 

** Nothing of the kind. You can see by 
his changed manner that I am, as they say 
in the novels, pitiless." 

" Yes, novels, exactly. You know plenty 
about them ; that's your line ; you are busy 
writing one, I suppose T^ 

** That does not affect the matter in hand. 
If I were as artful as you say, I might 
show you, before twelve hours were over, 
something substantial to support your in- 
sinuations." 

Here Lady Minerer turned pale and 
trembled with rage. 

" And," went on Miss Lacroix, " since I 
am exposed to these unjust and most un- 
generous attacks, after behaving in the 
most honourable way, I do not see why I 
should not resume my independence. It 
will put us on a straightforward footing. 
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Why should I, out of compliment, be pro- 
tecting your son for you ? Many persons 
in my position — I am a lady born — would 
"have no scruple in accepting what was 
thus fortunately thrown in their way. I 
-considered that your hospitality was a 
fitting acknowledgment of my having acted 
generously. What if I were now to let 
matters take their course, and give over 
a forbearance which many a fashionable 
lady with daughters to provide for might 
think Quixotic ? You don't quite like that 
idea, and very naturally." 

This little scene at once revealed the 
•curious relations that existed between the 
Minerers and their guest. The logic of 
the situation and the threat used was 
quite intelh'gible to all present ; and it 
was plain that Lady Minerer, like all 
violent persons who have driven matters 
to extremity, would be herself driven back 
to extremity instead of the matters in 
question. 

The Pringles listened with their usual 
simpering wonder, agreeing and sympa- 
thising according as they were required 
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to do. On the next day, to their astonish- 
ment, Lady Minerer appeared in the 
walk as usual, with Miss Lacroix in her 
retinue. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

A KNIGHT. 

This story soon pot abroad ; for the 
Pringles, from vanity and the desire of 
showing that they were in possession of a 
tit-bit of news, would have found it torture 
to keep it secret. And Miss Lacroix's 
reputation was raised afresh. " By Jove ! 
that was a clever touch !" was the remark. 
No one was so loud in her praise as the 
young officer. " What a head for a girl," 
he would say to his friends ; " she's fit to 
be a minister!" Some laughed at this 
extraordinary change, produced so suddenly 
in a young fellow who never seemed to 
have known seriousness at all ; but the in- 
cident caused an interest out of all propor- 
tion to the importance which little matters 
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of the kind excite at a watering-place. 
Nor did he escape due " rallying " from the 
various idle members of the coterie. In the 
bosom of the Pringle family, however, lie 
always found sympathy — as, indeed, every 
young man of good family and prospects 
was certain to do ; still more any young 
man who was certain to inherit a title and 
fortune — the two ponies specially having 
a tender yearning for such. Any one who 
was the prey of the ** tender," and, it must 
be said, highly-selfish passion, under which 
he was suffering, welcomes this sympathy 
with gratitude ; and on their side there 
was a sort of will-o'-the-wisp and delusive 
hope — though obviously contradicted by 
the events in progress — which made this 
feeling stronger. Lady Minerer often said 
to them in her would-be open way : 

" Now, if he would take a fancy to one 
of your daughters 1 Very nice, proper girls 
they seem, and, I suppose, will have good 
fortunes, for his marrying without money 
is not to be thouijht of ?" 

This being put in the form of a question, 
Mrs. Pringle, in her sweet tones, would 
assure "dear Lady Minerer" that Mr. 
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Pringle was determined to give his girls 
handsome portions, and, where the match 
was suitable, they would make a special 
exertion. 

" And,'' would ask Lady Minerer, sus- 
pending her knitting to be searchingly 
interrogative, " as I hear your son has 
married some queer, unsuitable person, 
you will make them co-heiresses-, I suppose ? 
You ought to do so. Only give it out and 
let it be known." 

Mrs. Pringle seemed to agree, with a 
sort of smiling undecidedness. 

" Well, but I say, will you ?" repeated 
the blunt Lady Minerer. 

Mrs. Pringle could only think it would 
be very proper, and that Mr. Pringle might 
be inclined to do it. 

"Oh, Mr. Pringle I" said the lady im- 
patiently. ** Nonsense. Of course you 
settle all those things without him. I declare 
something must be done, and I wish you 
would exert yourselves now, and make your 
girls do it I am so worried with this 
business. That designing creature who 
has fastened herself on me — " 

Here entered the gentleman of whom 
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they had been talking — old Sam — in great 
spirits. Latterly he had shown himself 
rather '* vicious " and hostile to Lady 
Minerer, as though conscious of the 
opinion she entertained of him. 

" Oh, there you are," she said ; " now 
don't disturb all my worsted, please. You 
are very rough in your ways." 

" Not to every one," said Sam, mali- 
ciously. " rd like to poll the Homburg 
ladies on that question. Where is the 
lovely Adelaide "i She's not on the 
walk.'' 

" I don't know, Tm sure," said the lady 
tartly. **And now, Mr. Pringle, I must 
tell you plainly that I don't at all like the 
line you take — encouraging my dependents 
to give me trouble and annoyance. I 
wonder you haven't more sense. Your 
own wife here says so too." 

" Oh, does she ?" said he, giving his 
lady a look. ** Then I would recommend 
my own wife — sweet creature as she is ! — 
not to trouble herself about me. Mrs. 
Pringle, my dear, you and I must have a 
little private conversation on this point 
Well, no matter what any one says, Sam 
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Pringle will always be on the side of the 
oppressed fair. Miss Lacroix is the finest 
^irl in the place, and Tm her friend ; in 
love with her, if you like, Mrs. P. As 
for turning up noses at her, as not being 
good enough for one's son, and all that, 
it s nonsense. I hear the dook says she's 
the finest woman in the place." 

Lady Minerer, as usual, here lost her 
temper. 

"You're most ungentlemanly," said she. 
^* I wonder that you haven't learnt how to 
behave." 

" Oh, come, ma'am," said Sam. " And 
what about the language you use some- 
times ?" 

** Oh, Samuel, for shame !" said Mrs. 
Pringle. '' Pray don't speak in that 
way." 

" I suppose he don't want to drive me 
out of the place — with my health in this 
state — agitated in this way ! I'll just leave 
to-morrow — " 

" No, you won't," said Sam, laughing. 
" Miss Adelaide won't allow that. The 
boy will go with you, if she goes ; and if 
she stays, he'll stay." 
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" Don't let her be too sure of that," said 
Lady Minerer, with coarse triumph. " Take 
care he's not with his ship before a week's 
out" 

Sam gave a low and prolonged " phew,"" 
and stared at her with his round eyes. In 
these, however, there was such a cunning,, 
that she added, hastily : 

" At least, that's where he ought to be,, 
and where I wish to heaven he was, instead 
of worrying his poor mother here. As I 
was saying, j ust now, to your wife, if it was 
one of your nice girls — " 

" And a nice fat fortune at the back of 
her!" said Sam. "Well, ma'am, the horse 
is at the water ; but, ,if he doesn't like it, 
no power on earth will get him to drink." 

" Ah ! but you could," said the lady, in 
a wheedling tone. '* And, if we all joined, 
you know, I declare there is no one I 
would sooner have for a daughter-in-law 
than that nice girl — the eldest one, you 
know." 

She had forgotten her name. Lady 
Minerer could thus change, of a sudden,, 
from the purely hostile into the affectionate. 
She had had many passages of the same 
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kind with old Sam Pringlfe, whom she had 
begun to hate cordially, and whom she 
called, without disguise, "that low, nasty 
old fellow," though her acquaintance with 
him was one of most cordial promise. 

It was while they were speaking that aa 
incident was actually taking place which 
was to rout all such vain hopes, as the 
ponies, or their relations, might have fondly 
entertained. There had come from Baden 
for a few days, a party of young French 
racing men — or " racing swells," as the 
English called them — among whom was 
Tom Dawson's friend, the Viscount Galons 
of whom we have heard before. These 
gentry wore clothes made by London 
tailors, and were so laborious in their 
imitation, as to be more English than the 
English themselves. Viscount Galons was 
a man with a reputation in many de- 
partments, and who, from the impunity 
which fast nobles enjoyed under the 
Empire, conceived that he was entitled to 
do anything, or take any step that he 
pleased, without being interfered with. 
He was a small, Eastern-looking man, with 
a black beard ; and even during his short 
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stay, his impertinent glances had made the 
honest fists of many English brothers and 
fathers quiver nervously with an impulse 
to action. This viscount had noticed Miss 
Lacroix, and had pronounced that she was 
the only " mees " in the place who had 
anything like piquancy, or was above the 
English washerwoman type. 

Now it came to pass that Miss Lacroix 
— who publicly professed both that she 
was, and was obliged to be, a dependent 
lady, living under precarious conditions, 
which at any moment might leave her 
without a protector — was taking her walk 
among the pleasant woods and gardens 
around the Cure House ; and having pro- 
vided herself with one of the convenient 
Tauchnitz reprints, had set herself down 
to read in a rather retired place, near the 
untenanted orchestra. Very few persons 
were about, save a gardener or a waiter 
or two, and she soon became absorbed in 
her story. 

But there was also about a love-sick 
being in a state of agitation and trouble 
which prevented him taking rest, or remain- 
ing long in one place. Young Horace 
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found his hotel room like a prison cell, and 
could only find relief in ranging about in 
the open, or hovering in an undefined 
circle round that little district, whereof his 
mistress's dwelling was the centre. The 
poor youth was, indeed, in a sad case ; in- 
volved in trouble with his family at home, 
and not seeing any issue ; for the good- 
natured coldness of the lady did not 
encourage him ; yet afraid to speak, lest he 
should himself bring down the heavy green 
curtain ** with a run,'' and close the piece 
abruptly. At night, when the stars were 
out, he was often '' caught " by some of his 
friends returning from the opera or the 
Rooms, walking up and down in a pensive 
and sentimental manner, highly amusing to 
all save the promenader himself. 

He was sitting on the terrace, looking 
at a newspaper, and thinking how he 
would get through the hours till his en- 
chantress would appear ; for he was care- 
ful to husband his opportunities, and did 
not carelessly discount the delightful mo- 
ments he looked forward to. While he was 
thus engaged, the three racing Frenchmen 
came out from the Grand Cale, after hav- 
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ing enjoyed one of those Heliogabalus-like 
breakfasts which the Gauls had been par- 
taking of for the last hour and a half. They 
were now come forth to soothe their sys- 
tems with coffee and cognac and cigars. As 
they sat in a sort of luxurious plethora, sud- 
denly Horace heard the viscount exclaim : 
" See ! there she is ! Not so bad, eh ?" 
The three Frenchmen were presently- 
engaged surveying the distant figure with 
extraordinary interest. Young Minerer 
looked also, and, to his amazement, dis- 
covered that it was his " flame," now burn- 
ing away so unexpectedly near to him. 
The colour came to his cheeks as he 
thought of her being subjected to this cool 
criticism. But he was to hear more. 

She was discussed in every way, as a 
racehorse might be. Then their voices 
dropped, and there was some laughter, as 
Viscount Galons rose and said : 
" Recollect, fiftv louis from each." 
" All — raight !" was the answer, in words 
now naturalised in France. 

The young fellow's French was of but 
an indifferent kind, so he could not under- 
stand the gentlemen. But there is a uni- 
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\''ersal language of action, which is as 
intelligible as one's native tongue. He 
saw them draw their chairs close to the 
parapet of the terrace as to the front of an 
opera-box, to enjoy some spectacle ; and 
then, to his astonishment, saw the Viscount 
coolly walk across to where Miss Lacroix 
was sitting, bringing a chair with him. 
The young sailor rose at once, descended 
the steps, and walked slowly across the 
garden. 

The lady had by this time risen, and 
was hurrying away, alarm and annoyance 
in her face. 

" Beg your pardon," said Mr. Minerer, 
not intending to do anything of the kind ; 
but it was a mechanical phrase to begin 
with ; *' but what's this ? What are you 
-doing " 

In genuine delight and relief. Miss 
Lacroix turned. " Oh^ I am so glad. You 
will save me from this." 

" Why, you " said the officer, not 

Tcnowing what to call him in his rage, " you 
infernal Frenchman — how dare you ? Til 
give you as good a kicking as ever you got 
in your life." 
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The other turned pale. " Kicking " was 
a word quite inteUigible to him. 

" Get away out of this," continued Mr. 
Minerer. " If I catch you again Til pull 
your nose. Yes, voter Nay/' added the 
young fellow, taking hold of his own ; " I 
hope you understand that/' 

Miss Lacroix could not help smiling. 
This idea of being laughed at made the 
Frenchman furious. 

" I will speak to you afterwards," he said 
in his own language. "My witnesses shall 
call on you and prove your courage." 

" Oh, no, no," said Miss Lacroix ; " this 
must not be." 

" What is he saying T' asked young 
Minerer of her with a sort of comic help- 
lessness. " He's threatening me ? Does 
he say he'll do it again V* 

Now in Miss Lacroix s brain was at that 
moment being held a rather agitated 
council on the difficulties of the situation. 
She shrank with horror from the idea of 
involving her brave young champion in a 
duel, where he would certainly lose his 
life ; for he would be helpless in the hands 
of this trained foreigner. So, with con- 
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siderable adroitness, she thought if it came 
at once into the shape of a vulgar English 
scuffle, 'it might become too public for any- 
thing like a serious encounter to be ar- 
ranged ; so she answered Mr. Minerer : 
" Oh, he is so insolent, so impertinent" 
" Walk on, Miss Lacroix, and I'll give 
him a lesson." 

The lady did so at once, and the next 
instant the two spectators on the terrace 
were rushing down to the assistance of 
their astonished friend, who was receiving, 
on the public walk, one of the soundest 
thrashings that could be conceived. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MISS LACROIX RECEIVES A PROPOSAL. 

Before the evening everybody had the 
story, and the young Minerer was a hero. 
The colony was enchanted with the notion 
of a healthy English drubbing being thus 
administered, and the viscount had few 
sympathisers. He, of course, despatched 
"witnesses" to obtain satisfaction in due 
form; but the police had already summoned 
the two gentlemen to appear before them 
the next morning. The viscount was 
seriously incommoded by the blows he had 
received, and, until these troubles were 
over and settled, it would be premature to 
think of personal satisfaction. When the 
facts were stated, the police summarily 
ordered the Frenchman to quit German 
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territory, while the lieutenant was dis- 
missed with a reprimand. The "witnesses," 
while the viscount was packing up, once 
more waited on Mr. Minerer and appealed 
to him to give the injured exile a meet- 
ing ; but this the other flatly declined — 
" unless," he said, " he wanted another 
edition of the same treatment, when he 
would be delighted to gratify him." But the 
idea of taking a long journey to a neutral 
country to oblige this viscount, who was 
a first-rate shot, was asking rather too 
much. 

Thus was the young Minerer converted 
into a hero. It was certainly awkward for 
the Minerer family ; for he was now, offi- 
cially, the young lady's champion. His 
mother pooh-poohed it, and said, in her 
usual open way : " How delicate the girl 
was ! a few words from a good-looking 
Frenchman would not kill her. It was a 
low, vulgar scuffle ; don't let her hear any 
more of it." As for the heroine herself, 
what woman would not be touched by so 
gallant a display ? Indeed every one, in- 
cluding " the dook " himself, was pleased ; 
and the young naval officer was presently 
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brought up, and* introduced to him in the 
public walk. Old Sam Pringle grudged 
him praise, sneering rather sardonically at 
the whole performance, protesting that any 
one could " thrash " a full-grown French- 
man, and growing more and more trouble- 
some in his attentions to the lady. 

" Come, now,'* he would say ; " you re 
not going to turn the head of that poor 
little boy, who has just come from school. 
Do give him his quietus at once." 

Miss Lacroix would laugh in her piquant 
fashion. " What can I do ?" she would 
say. " I must, at least, be grateful. I have 
told him again that his devotion is absurd ; 
that in a few months he will have found 
some one far more attractive, and will 
wonder what he could have seen in me. 
But it is useless." 

It seemed so indeed. She was perfectly 
truthful in these declarations, and held to 
what she had professed to Lady Minerer, 
that she would not directly encourage the 
lad, though she reserved her right not to 
behave in a different manner to him than 
she would to any one else. She would 
expound this nice point to her friends and 
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admirers with some elaboration. " I am 
surely not called upon," she would say, 
** to make myself odious to people who 
like me, all to oblige people who dislike 
me. No ; I will just carry out the juste 
milieu that I have undertaken. And no 
more can be reasonably asked." 

Lady Minerer listened with a grim smile, 
and said to her friends, with meaning : 
"Only wait a little. TU match Miss 
Artful yet." 

A few evenings later Miss Lacroix was 
at one of the little tables, the various 
clients sitting round in attendance, when 
Mr. Minerer was noticed hovering at a 
distance. 

"See the moth fluttering about the 
candle," said Mr. Pratt- Hawkins. 

Miss Lacroix — always, as it were, keep- 
ing the edge of her wit sharp — said : 
" What ! you liken me to a candle ? An 
elegant compliment !*' 

"Well, I mean a wax one." 

" Paraffin ?" asked the lady. 

At this moment she noted the imploring 
looks of her adorer, who now came up. 

" Would you come ?" he said ; " my 
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mother is over yonder." He did not say- 
absolutely that the lady wished to see 
her. 

** There's an inducement/* said Mr. 
Pratt- Hawkins. 

When she and Mr. Minerer were walk- 
ing away, he said to her, in an agitated 
tone : " Forgive me ; but I wanted to tell 
you. An order has come for me to join 
my ship at once. There has been some 
plotting here ; but they will not baffle me. 
I shall throw up my commission sooner.*' 

" You must not think of such a thing," 
said the lady. " Such a step would be 
madness, and you would regret it to the 
hour of your death." 

" Then you will come to my aid ?" 

** How — tell me ; and I shall be only too 
glad to help my champion." 

'* Oh ! what do you mean ?" said he 
pettishly ; " that's not what I want" 

" Then it could never be," said the 
lady calmly, " if you are thinking of that 
I have tried to hint it to you in every way. 
Some women enjoy the pride of getting 
a proposal, and of telling it afterwards to 
their friends. I don't care for it ; and I 
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wish to spare those I love anything like 
mortification. I have met no man as yet 
whom I would care to marry ; and as for 
marrying a person younger than myself by 
even two or three years, and younger in 
mind by six or seven — that could never 
be!" 

The young man was staring at her 
blankly. 

" Why, you're not refusing me ?" he 
said. 

" No," said she gravely ; " I have too 
much regard for you to be so unkind. I 
do not want to receive any offer." 

" But I want you. Will you take me ? 
I make the offer here on the spot ; and you 
will answer me." 

She shook her head. " I can say no 
more than what I have said. Be advised 
by me, my dear, brave champion. We 
should not suit each other. I have none 
of that warmth of chivalry which is in 
you. It would never do. I will not say 
* try and forget me,' as the heroines do, for 
I should not wish that. But I would like 
you to take a manly course. Go back to 
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your ship ; work hard, distinguish your- 
self ; and then — " 

" And then ?" he asked anxiously. 

" And then ; well — remember, I tell you 
— you will wonder how you ever came to 
think of such a person as me. Now pro- 
mise me that you will do this." 

The young fellow looked at her for 
some moments, and then said : " Come, I 
shall distinguish myself. You shall hear 
of me, never fear." 

" I am sure that I shall." 

" That is as much as saying that you 
think I have not distinguished myself as 
yet Very well. No matter; you shall 
hear of me all the same." 

That evening, his father was heard 
asking various persons did they know 
anything of Horace ? Had he announced 
where he had gone to ? Then it be- 
came known that he had quitted Hom- 
burg abruptly, without saying good-bye 
to his family. There was much pity for 
the love- sick youth, who was presumed to 
have been thus torn by duty from all 
that his heart was bound up with. Old 
Sam alone sneered. " A course of salt 
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junk," he said, '* will take all that out of 
Master Jackanapes/' 

It was about ten o'clock the following 
evening that old Sam, taking a nap — his 
handkerchief drawn over his head — while 
the rest of his family were at some concert, 
was roused up by the sudden entrance of 
Miss Lacroix, who was in a state of agita- 
tion. Much confused at being thus sur- 
prised, he attempted some gallant excuses. 
She drew a chair close to him : 

" I am alone now," she began ; " a dread- 
ful piece of news has come." 

" God bless me !" said Sam. "No one 
dead, I hope ?" 

" That poor boy, who we thought had 
gone to his ship, had, it seems, crossed 
the frontier into Luxemburg, to meet 
the man who insulted me. He has been 
wounded." 

Old Sam started at this news. 

" Not killed ?" he asked. 

" No, thank Heaven 1" said the visitor ; 
'* wounded in the arm. I have had a 
dreadful scene with Lady Minerer, who 
accuses me of having set him on, of trying to 
entangle him, and of everything that is bad." 
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" Why, my dear, you are everything 
that's good. She's an old cat. Where is 
she ? ril do battle with her." 

" She has gone, and I am turned out on 
the world. Rather hard, I think; so un- 
just, too. Every one knows how honour- 
ably, and with what self-denial, I have be- 
haved. It was not for her sake, of course^ 
nor do I put it higher than this — that I did 
not really care for the poof boy, and that 
it would have been most unsuitable for 
both of us; still there are others in my 
position who would have been glad to 
be Lady Minerer, and to have a good 
fortune." 

" Of course there are. You were too 
good for the fellow. But what are you 
going to do, now that you are on your own 
resources i^" 

She smiled rather bitterly. *'On my 
own resources } Those are of the most 
slender kind. What would you recommend 
a girl to do, who has been suddenly cast 
off in a foreign country, without friends or 
protectors, and all for refusing to take 
advantage of the folly of the child of those 
who have treated her in this way ?" 
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" Monstrous !" said Sam ; " it's a public 
scandal. I know what you must do — 
come to us while you look about. Yes, you 
shall." 

" Oh, how kind ! how good ! You over- 
whelm me. That certainly would save me. 
But have you thought of it ? Perhaps Mrs. 
Pringle and your daughters — ^" 

" Oh, they ! Nonsense 1 Of course they 

must like it But if you have scruples 

I see them coming up the street Did 
you hear all this ?" he went on, as they 
entered. " Old Minerer bolted ; son stuck 
through the arm ; and this nice girl 
here turned out in the street ? It's a 
shame !" 

Mrs. Pringle put on her favourite air of 
wondering sympathy, which was equally 
large, general, and indefinite; for she 
looked at everything still with that in- 
stinctive presentiment which is found in 
even stupid women. She felt that this 
little convulsion pointed in some way to a 
relationship with them. The ponies, too, 
glanced at her distrustfully. 

" Oh, you will go to your friends now, I 
suppose ?" 
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" Exactly/' said Sam. *' She will come 
and stay with us for a time — till she can 
look about her." 

Mrs. Pringle started ; the ponies looked 
astonished. 

** It would be certainly," said Miss 
Lacroix, in her quiet way, " what is called 
a great charity. But though Mr. Pringle 
is kind enough to propose it, I am not so 
unreasonable as to think of accepting. 
But you will let me go back under your 
charge ? I am really quite friendless and 
helpless ; I don't know what will become 
of me here." 

"Oh, certainly," said Mrs. Pringle. 
" We shall be all only too glad. And 
while you are here, we shall be delighted 
to chaperone you." 

" What nonsense you are talking !" said 
Sam ; " as if you were going to a ball. 
Chaperone her, indeed !" 

" Even that much," said Miss Lacroix, 
*' I am not prepared to inflict on you, 
unless Mrs. Pringle sees fit, after reflec- 
tion, to propose it. I must learn, now 
how to make friends for myself, at the 
risk of being considered an adventuress. 
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It is my misfortune, not my fault, that I 
find myself in this pitiable way/' 

The ponies and their mother were still 
" dry ;" they had their instinct as to the 
agreeable stranger. 

From that time, however, the outside 
public gathered from Miss Lacroix's be- 
haviour that she had transferred herself to 
the Pringle family. Were there any doubt 
of this point, old Sam would have taken 
care to remove it ; for he was loudly trum- 
peting everywhere that she was going 
home with them — that Mrs. Pringle would 
take charge of her. 

She was now, indeed, the heroine of the 
place — as, of course, any young girl, for 
whom it was known that a gentleman had 
perilled his life, would be. She was pointed 
out a dozen times in the day ; and almost 
at once the little band of worldlings began 
to find their account in this companionship 
in the increase of prestige. Various high 
personages, whom they had looked to with 
yearning, and who had received their 
advances with coldness, now became cor- 
dial, and brought over their chairs for a 
familiar chat. The heroine was modest 
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unassuming, and deferential. But she 
showed her good nature still further, when 
she came to Mrs. Pringle humbly, and said 
that the fast countess was eager to know her; 
and, presently, that curious personage came 
over, was very gracious, and asked her to 
join a little picnic, and bring her daughters. 
And this event actually came off, to the 
great profit and elation of mamma and the 
ponies. Miss Lacroix, in some other 
directions, also showed herself unobtru- 
sively useful, and secured the family social 
advantages with a success and goodwill 
which, if it did not win the family's hearts, 
showed them that she had a power that 
might be profitable to them. Indeed, the 
Pringles were now not a little proud of 
being seen with her so constandy ; while 
Mrs. Pringle noted, with pleasure, that she 
had the art of keeping Sam " in order \^ 
and that, on one or two occasions, when he 
had become " obstreperous," and had been 
scarcely deferential to his lady — a very 
gentle way of putting it — Miss Lacroix in- 
terposed, and, in a firm but good-humoured 
strain, gave him something that was very 
like a rebuke. 
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" I suppose you want to drive me 
away ?" she said, half rising. 

" You ! — no !" said he, astonished. "Why, 
what's the matter ?" 

" Surely you don't speak in that style 
often, do you ?" 

*' Oh, that's only to her ; not, of course, 
to you, my charmer." 

Miss Lacroix fixed her cold gaze on the 
old " clown " until he became abashed. 

"That's a distinction you really ought 
to be ashamed of. As for styling me your 
^ charmer,' or anything of that kind, I can- 
not tell you what an empty compliment I 
consider it, so long as you use such 
language to any one else. I declare I could 
not have believed it, unless I had heard it. 
Mrs. Pringle ought not to pass over this 
without the handsomest apology." 

" Why 1 — why ?" said Sam, quite be- 
wildered. " You are not taking up a thing 
in this way ? What have I done ? Surely 
she knows what I mean." 

"Oh, I see! Badinage!" said Miss 
Lacroix. " Some of your little playfulness. 
That's quite a different thing. We shall 
be friends again." 
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This was about the first time that Sam 
had been brought to book in this fashion. 
Every one who heard it thought it would 
do him a world of good. He looked a 
little darkly at his monitress : but she had 
the air of the 'most perfect indifference, as 
though he himself would suffer most by 
taking offence. It did not concern her ; it 
was the most effectual mode of dealing 
with such natures as his. 

There was one person, however, of 
whom we have for some time lost sight, 
and who was, in some degree, interested in 
the new arrangement. This was Lady 
Juliana, growing hourly more sensitive, 
aggrieved, and tyrannical. She used her 
favourite metaphor again and again of 
"people kicking away the ladder,'' etc., 
and sniffed disdainfully at the cool, 
collected young lady, in whom she in- 
stinctively felt the presence of a rival, and, 
possibly, a usurper — a feeling that was 
quickened into venomous animosity by a 
careless remark made by Miss Lacroix, 
and repeated to her. They were ascend- 
ing one of the neighbouring hills, when 
Mrs. Pringle, in her helpless way, declared 
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that " She was sure she could never get up 
such a height " 

" Ah !" cried Miss Lacroix, •* now you 
feel what it is to have kicked away the 
ladder !" 

However, Lady Juliana, who had been 
incautiously asked to stay some weeks 
at Joliffe's Court, never allowed matters to 
come to a rupture, which would have been 
a quarrel, not so much with her friends as 
with " her bread and butter." As she held 
that they were under such serious obliga- 
tions to her — obligations not yet repaid — 
it would be like the sort of " satisfaction " 
that is found in being shot in a duel by the 
person who has injured you, to punish 
them by removing herself from their pre- 
sence. But it occurred to Mrs. Pringle, 
who was groaning under this oppression, 
that in Miss Lacroix would be found the 
champion to do battle for them, and exter- 
minate the dragon. 

In this fashion the days and weeks sped 
over pleasantly, until the Homburg season 
began to wane, and people dropped away. 
Pratt- Hawkins was the first to flit, having 
an instinct that he ought to be in some 
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Other favoured grounds, in time to greet 
important fashionables on their arrival. 
This symptom alone was significant, and the 
Pringles, having made considerable pro- 
gress in their profession, began to get ready 
to go home. 

" What ! leaving us ?" was said to them 
very often by those who were remaining 
longer. " And so Miss Lacroix goes with 
you ?" 

"Yes," Mrs. Pringle answered, with 
some complacency ; " she 4s going to stay 
with us at Joliffes Court for a short time," 

And in a few days the family, with all 
their train of tall menials and their waggon- 
load of boxes — duly weighed with much 
clatter and at reckless cost in the booking- 
office — set out on their journey homewards. 
They were to stay a few days in town, 
and then proceed to Joliffe's Court on their 
first visit to their country-seaL And their 
new friend, as the gossips had said, went 
with them. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HONEYMOON. 

What could offer such a contrast to the 
gay and worldly scenes we have just been 
contemplating, as our Phcebe's honeymoon ! 
Phcebe, now that the dreamy ceremonials 
at the church, with the attendant depres- 
sing elements that succeeded, were done 
with, gave herself with delight to the pros- 
pect of the new life that was opening before 
her. There was no thought of the cares, 
trouble, or annoyances which wiser and 
more stupid people encumber themselves 
with ; such folk, for instance, who, when 
eating at a banquet spread with all the 
luxuries, disquiet themselves with anxiety 
as to how it is to be paid for. There are 
light souls who will feast at a restaurant 
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without a sou in their pockets, and will 
relish the dainties as heartily as though 
they were guests at another's table; and 
Phoebe, still a gay, capricious school-girl^ 
though now enjoying a patent of precedence 
as " Mrs.,'' was certainly akin to the impro- 
vident feaster. Indeed, she had an idea 
that being thus married was somehow akin 
to receiving a substantial appointment, and 
that there was nothing to do but to take a 
house and "order things." Her ideas of 
money, and of measuring it against the 
things it could procure, were as shadowy as 
those of a savage, as, indeed, will be seen 
presently. 

Her companion started on his course in 
gloom, and passed through the day in a 
sort of desperate resignation. He could 
not, however, but be touched by the affec- 
tionate elation of the poor unthinking little 
soul, who had confided herself to him with 
about the same easy thought as she would 
have gone to a ball. Though she doted 
on her mother, she took leave of her with 
a carelessness that struck a pang to that 
worldly lady's heart, who, at that moment, 
received a contre-coup for the light fashion 
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in which she, too, had parted from her 
parent some thirty years before. The 
truth was, Phoebe assumed that matters 
were to go on pretty much as before; 
that " mamma was to come and stay with 
them" as much as she pleased, etc.; 
with other visionary arrangements of the 
kind. 

It must not be thought that Mr. Pringle — 
of the new firm constituted that day — was 
what is called " a bad fellow." So, though 
in the deepest dejection, he made as firm 
a resolution as he- was capable of that he 
would master his humours, and be as in^ 
dulgent as possible to his new companion, 
which he thought was a great stretch for 
him. After all, she was very " nice," very 
pretty and interesting ; she loved him with 
her whole heart, and there was no doubt 
that when "the governor came round,*' 
which must be. in a short time, then Phcebe 
would form a very pretty ornament for the 
family, and set off JolifFe's Court to great 
advantage. 

They were departing for the Continent. 
At the station Mr. Pringle found a young 
maid, and two enormous black boxes of 
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the size and weight of family plate-chests. 
These contained all Phoebe's worldly goods, 
not one article of which could she bring 
herself to dispense with, though the tour 
was to be but for three weeks or a month. 
Indeed, the greater of the two boxes would 
have held Phoebe herself conveniently. It 
was when he saw these enormous boxes, 

• 

with the attendant woman, waiting for him 
— things for whose cost and care he was 
now responsible — that a sort of sinking 
came upon him. In these articles seemed 
embodied a symbol of all the cares and 
troubles of the wedded life which was now 
commencing. However, this he shook off; 
for there was his pretty Phoebe, in her new 
travelling-dress, bright and gay as a bird, 
and laughing with delight as she read her 
new name, " Mrs. Pringle," on the trunks. 
Her companion, though in the lowest spirits, 
felt ashamed, and came to a resolution that 
he would not chill this frail and delicate 
soul by his despondings ; but for the next 
few weeks at least he would, as it were, 
shut his eyes, and forbear to think of what 
was to come. 

Then, coming to Paris, they put up at a 
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great and costly hotel, for Mrs. Pringle had 
expensive ideas ; and they went about and 
saw all the sights, and of evenings sat in 
the Elysian Fields — the earthly ones so 
called, near the " Place of Concord " — and 
listened to the open-air concerts. All this 
was delightful to Phoebe — and new, also — 
and then there was the additional pleasure 
of seeing all these fine things in company 
with her hero. It was pleasant, too, to see 
them feasting at a restaurant, and proclaim- 
ing to the waiters and guests, as plainly as 
though they carried it written on " show- 
boards," like the "sandwich men," that they 
were a newly-married pair. Then there 
were the theatres at night, very brilliant and 
dazzling, but very hot and crowded, and 
the performance very unintelligible. In 
short, she was dreadfully ^tired and would 
go to sleep, which shocked Mr. Pringle, 
who considered that this discovered a 
blemish of which he had not been aware 
before — an indifference to intellectual 
amusement. To say the truth, he himself 
had a very imperfect idea of what was 
going on ; but he was of a more wakeful 
temperament 
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Then they set out for Switzerland. 
Phoebe, indeed, had suggested a German 
watering-place. Would it not be a grand 
coup to make straight for Homburg, and, 
while the music was playing, walk up one 
evening to Sam and Mrs. P., taking them 
by surprise, and extorting forgiveness! 
This wild scheme Mr. Pringle dismissed 
with a smile of good-natured pity. " You 
don't know them," he said. And yet it 
is probable that Phoebe was right; the 
thing might have answered ; and there 
would have been no more story to tell. 

To Switzerland they went, impelled by 
Fate, where the glaciers and the other 
" snow business " bored Phoebe dreadfully. 
She was not strong enough to do climbing ; 
and Mr. Pringle, with a sort of pitying dis- 
pleasure, began to discover that Phoebe 
had "no soul for the picturesque." In- 
deed, instead of being the poetical little 
creature he had always fancied her to be, 
he found, to his amazement, that she was 
singularly matter-of-fact, which, indeed, 
need not have surprised him, had he con- 
sidered the eminently practical mind that 
had brought her up. Meanwhile, the 
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weeks went by with tolerable speed, for all 
this was new to Mr. Pringle, and he en- 
joyed the travelling ; and Phoebe enjoyed 
it, as she saw that he did so. Never was 
she out of humour ; only at times she 
*' pouted *' a little when she thought he was 
not as overpoweringly affectionate as at 
first. Nothing so delighted her as their 
little dinners every day, when some new 
house was tried, and where there was 
failure or success, as it chanced to turn out. 
All this, as may be conceived, was in the 
nature of holiday work. It seemed to her 
like one long party, where she was always 
in full dress, and where there was no greater 
anxiety than the doubt, would a partner 
return and claim his dance .^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"the happy pair," 

The day never seemed too long for poor 
Phoebe, for whom it was full of the most 
delightful incidents, though, in truth, there 
was a sufficient monotony tn the hotel. 
Even that charming dressing for the pro- 
menade, and sallying forth to sit in state 
with her hero and listen to the music, was 
an enjoyment that never flagged. Then, 
though the big chests were already well 
stored with serviceable dresses — her poor 
mother had contrived and " pinched " to 
fit her out as well as she could, and had 
given her everything in the shape of dress 
or ornament that she could strip herself of — 
Phcebe could not deny herself the luxury 
of ordering a dress or two, and making 
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little purchases of trinkets and the like. 
This alone was a pleasant way of filling up 
the day. 

At last it came to be time to go home ; 
at least Mr. Pringle received notice to that 
effect when, on opening his strong-box, he 
found but three clean ten-pound notes, just 
enough to pay the hotel bill for the week^ 
and take them home ; and for the first time 
he found himself face to face with the ugly 
realities of life. 

He had literally no more money ; nor 
did he know where to seek it. Up to this 
moment he had put the thought far from 
him. Something was certain to turn up. 
There was no room for trifling or waiting, 
with two beings and two vast boxes de- 
pendent on him. Adieu to poetical specu- 
lation in the face of these burdens ! 

Just as though the idea had never taken 
concrete shape before, he fell into a tumult 
of nervous anxiety, and came to join 
Phoebe at breakfast with a gloomy, morn- 
ing- of-execution face. Poor little soul ! she 
was as bright as the morning itself; but 
to-day her troubles were to begin. 

"Now for breakfast, dear," she said. 
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" Look at me pouring out the tea. Look 
at the funny little sieve they have stuck on 
the spout ! Did you ever see such a comic 
idea r 

" I don't care for breakfast," he said. 

" Not care ?" she said, turning grave. 
" You are ill. Oh, how dreadful !" 

"We have no more money," said he. 
"We must go home, and then I don't 
know what we are to do, or where to turn 



to." 



" Oh, I know !" said she gaily. " When 
papa and mamma — that is, your papa and 
mamma — come back, we 11 just drive up in 
a cab, with all our trunks on the top. I'll 
run in, and give old Sam a kiss ; and then 
all will be forgiven. I've settled it all." 

"What childish folly you talk," he an- 
swered. 

This was the first impatient speech he 
had addressed to her. It was like a slap 
in the face. 

" Oh ; but you don't mean it ! Oh, how 
dreadful, how unkind of you !" 

She looked so pained, and even scared, 
that he was sorry, and said — 

" Well, I have been so worried, thinking 
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of all this. But I don't know what is to 
become of us !" 

She looked at him with deep sym- 
pathy. 

" I did not think of that. But/' she 
continued, brightening, " I mean to help ; 
you must not think I am so selfish as to 
keep that money for myself." 

He knew, indeed, already that Lord 
Garterley's hundred pounds would come 
in serviceably ; but still he could not 
bring himself to propose taking it, and 
wished that she herself would offer it. 

" You are a dear, good child, I declare ! 
I feel ashamed at the idea of taking your 
little money ; but what can I do T 

" Not a word," she said gaily. **Wait 
there till I come back." 

And she flew off to fetch her treasure. 

Was there not something pretty in this 
devotion ? he thought After all, a wife 
thus ready to share your troubles, and to 
relieve them also, had her value. 

Here she was, out of breath from ascend- 
ing the great flights, as cheerful to give as 
another would be to receive. 

" I can't tell you," she said, looking into 
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his face, " how this delights me. Now I 
know that I am your little wife !" 

She took out her tiny purse, which con- 
tained a heap of gold and notes. 

" Now/' she said, '' let us count Isn't 
it fun ? There's a note — five hundred 
francs — ^you must count the gold ; I'm sure 
I can't ; it's like patois to me." 

Mr. Pringle's brow grew darker and 
darker. 

" Do you mean to say you have changed 
it ? What ! spent all the rest ?" 

"Only for the two dresses and some 
little things ; I don't know how much, I'm 



sure." 



" Why, there's not forty pounds here !" 

"Well, you can take it all," she said,, 
smiling. " Only leave me a little of the 
gold for pocket-money. And I have some 
other little debts up and down the town 
which you will pay for me. Why, what's 
the matter ?" 

The poor child — for such she was — 
thought she was making a sacrifice of the 
most magnanimous kind. 

** And you have actually squandered all 
this money ?" he said in a tone of the 
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bitterest reproach. " This was my last, 
my only hope !" 

" But am I not giving you all this ?" said 
she, a little piqued. 

" What folly — what nonsense ! Have 
you no sense ? What use is this ? — ^barely 
a drop in the water. You're a child! 
There is a pretty prospect before me — that 
I can see." 

" It's my own pocket-money — ^given me 
for myself — ^and it's very good of me to 
give it up." 

" It's useless talking to you, for I see 
you have not sense to understand. But 
by-and-by you will be made to — when you 
have to give up that useless maid, and 
those big trunks that I have been dragging 
about ^" 

" Never !" said Phcebe defiantly. '' I'll 
never part with Perkins.^ If I did I should 
be left without a friend in the world." 

This was in a public place, and Phoebe 
had no notion of concealing her emotions. 
The tears were coming to her eyes, and 
her vehement little gestures attracted 
attention. 

The doings of the pair had been a source 
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of interest to every one, and Phoebe, in 
particular, with her little airs and graces, 
furnished much entertainment. 

This first quarrel, so apparent to all, was 
watched by half-a-dozen pairs of eyes, to 
Mr. Pringle's infinite annoyance, who had 
to go through the public humiliation of 
rising and leaving the place with her, 
assuming at the same time a rueful smile. 
PKoebe rather invited sympathy, and to 
his infinite embarrassment, sobbed pub- 
licly. 

When they reached some privacy, she 
said — 

" As you are so unkind, you shan't have 
one bit of my money. It was very gene- 
rous of me to give it. FU just go and lay 
it all out at once in jewellery ! You know 
then, that you will have to make up the 
money." 

Mr. Pringle turned pale ; she was wilful 
enough to do this. Where was he to get 
money ? It was something, and would be 
a trifling aid ; he must, therefore, tem- 
porise. 

With a bitter reluctance he set himself 
to soothe her. A very little dispersed the 
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clouds ; smiles came back to her face ; she 
was contented. 

" You know/' she said, " I was so 
wretched while you were speaking like 
that. Now we'll not think of the nasty 
money any more. When we get back we 
shall have lots." 

Trembling with the struggle of having 
to suppress his impatience at such folly, 
Mr. Pringle had to contort his face into 
a rather grim smile, and accept the little 
aid. 

" Ah," she said, " do you know that you 
frightened me ? I hope you will never 
look that way again ; or, I fear I — well, I 
should begin to hate you." 

He said nothing in reply. At dinner 
that day she said — not as a discovery, but 
as an ordinary fact— 

" Do you know I find that there are 
thirty pounds more in my desk } I don't 
know how it is, but I suppose I made a 
mistake." 

So that the poor little soul had not 
deserved the reproaches she received ! It 
put him in good humour again. 

Before they departed, he felt so wretched 
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and low-spirited that he thought he would 
put an end to his suspense by writing to 
his family, to beg forgiveness ; and it 
seemed a good idea to ask one of his sisters 
— supposed to be his favourite — ^to be 
intercessor. The idea seemed such a 
good one that he mentioned it carelessly to 
Phoebe. 

" I would not do it," she said. " I 
wouldn't like you to let yourself down after 
the way they spoke to you." 

" You don't understand it," said he. 

"But doleave it to me,"she said earnestly. 
^' I will go and see them. I have it all 
planned. They will not mind you, I am 
certain. Old Sam will only write you 
something insulting." 

" I must request that you will not call 
my father nicknames. You would not like 
me to speak of your mother as 'old 

Betty.'" 

" I shouldn't mind," said she, laughing. 
** But, you know, every one calls him ' old 
Sam.' " 

Mr. Pringle, however, despatched his 
letter — a very becoming one, as it seemed 
— thinking that he was making a very 
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handsome concession. An answer arrived 
with singular promptness. It was from 
old Sam himself, and ran : 

" Sir, — I beg that you will not address 
me again. I will have nothing to do with 
you. As you have made your bed, lie in 
it ; and, as you deliberately chose to be a 
pauper, I shall treat you as I would any 
other of your class. I shall encourage no 
beggars. You have thrown away your 
fine chances of a position, connection, and 
everything. I now intend to divide my 
property between my two daughters, pro- 
vided they marry according to my wishes. 

" To any more applications of the kind 
no attention whatever will be paid. 

"Sam Pringle." 

It may be imagined this plain-spoken 
communication, which certainly seemedfinal, 
was not likely to put Mr. Pr ingle in a good 
humour. He could not tell Phoebe, as it 
would be confirming her prophecy ; and 
" she was just the person that would be- 
come conceited at such a thing ;" so he 
had to digest his own trouble as best he 
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could, and had, besides, to endure Phoebe's 
repeated and sympathising questions — 

" What was the matter with him ? She 
was sure he was ill." 

These chafed and fretted him to the last 
pitch. They were certainly wretched 
days, and the honeymoon reached its last 
quarter in watery mists, giving signs of ill 
weather to follow. 

Phoebe's pride was at last wounded by 
this treatment ; and, after a display of 
patience, alternated with wilfulness, she 
had shown resentment ; and the journey 
home was made in silence, pettishness, 
and even sulks. The autumn days had an 
early wintriness. The way was long and 
the winds cold ; the sea at the coast was 
raw and leaden. What a change from the 
gay setting out, which had somewhat the 
air of a school festival, where every one has 
nothing but smiles and good wishes, and 
holidays and prizes are to be given ! 

Mr. Pringle had to pay a heavy charge 
for the great black chests, as well as for a 
sort of "tender" which had been pur- 
chased to hold the new articles, and was 
duly worried by harassing incidents of the 
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journey — such as Phoebe's losing the tickets, 
which she insisted on "taking care of.'* 
He arrived in London, on a wet evening, to 
begin the battle of his life in the lowest 
spirits, sans money, sans hope, sans every- 
thing, and the helpless sense of his own 
mad infatuation in exchanging a life so full 
of ease, and comfort, and happiness, for 
certain misery. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

phcebe's plan. 

Almost the worst was that Phoebe kept 
simpering and smiling, and playing off all 
her little graces without the least sense of 
responsibility, wondering, in her own way, 
"What it was that worried him so?" and 
" What was the use of fretting ? They 
would live very quietly ; she would not ask 
to go to balls — at first, that is ; for they 
would want everything for furnishing the 
new house." 

It was in one of the Jermyn Street hotels, 
and on the first night after arrival, that 
PhcEbe administered this unlucky bit of 
comfort. 

"What idiotic folly you are talking," he 
said; "do you want to drive me mad, 
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gabbling on with this childish nonsense ? 
Don't you know we haven't a penny, or 
anything to turn to to get it ?" 

But Phoebe was again shocked by this 
violent attack, and had risen up and gone 
to her room to weep, or rather, "cry," 
which is a more foolish proceeding, and to 
receive comfort from the exercise. 

Next day came Mrs. Dawson to see her 
child, and greet the pair on their return. 
She found them in this pleasant relation. 
Mr. Pringle was glad to see her, which he 
might not have been under other circum- 
stances. The sagacious lady divined at 
once the state of affairs. 

" What are you going to do ?" she asked. 
"It is folly to be stopping at an expensive 
hotel like this. I have looked out for 
some lodgings for you, very moderate in 
price. 

" It's all the same," he answered. " I 
have no money to pay for either lodgings 
or hotels." 

" I have also found you a very nice little 
house in Chapel Street, a great bargain — 
only a hundred a year." 

" Not one of those little squeezed things. 
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I couldn't breathe in them. No, no, I 
must have large rooms !" cried Phoebe. 

" There, you hear the folly I have had to 
listen to since I went away ! I wish you 
would be good enough to persuade your 
daughter to be rational." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Dawson bluntly, " I 
never interfere between man and wife. It's 
for you to make her sensible now. But 
what on earth do you mean about having 
no money ?" 

" Simply that I have none, and don't 
know where to look for it. My father will 
do nothing, and you know well, I have 
nothing of my own. It's a farce to talk 
of taking houses." 

" Oh, that's nonsense," said the lady. 
" Your people must come forward, and 
make an allowance of some kind. They 
must be made to do so." 

" Just what I say, mamma," said Phoebe 
triumphantly. " But he thinks everything 
I say is foolish !" 

The mother looked at them both with 
surprise — at his scared face, and at the 
shade of worry and annoyance that was 
overcasting her child's pretty forehead. 
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Such a change to have come, and so 
soon ! 

" Indeed ! you are nothing of the kind," 
she said. " Your spirits are a little too 
much for you, but that won't last very long, 
Heaven knows, my poor child." 

" Do you mean," said he, trembling with 
anger, " that I — ?" 

" I mean nothing. of the kind. There !" 
she answered, " for goodness' sake let us 
try and talk a little sensibly. You must 
first see what can be done with your 
father." 

" It's no use," he said. 

" But it must be tried, you know," she 
said. " You must exert yourself for the 
sake of your wife." 

"Just what I said all along, mamma," 
Phoebe said, with an air of resignation. 

He got up and walked to the win- 
dow. 

" Unless," went on Mrs. Dawson, " you 
have made the attempt already, and have 
failed. Is that so ?" 

" I don't want to be questioned and 
cross-examined in this way," he said im- 
patiently. 
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He could not bring himself to acknow- 
ledge that he had taken that step. 

" It must be gone about in a business- 
like way. Cheer up," said the sensible 
lady ; " if the worst comes to the worst, 
you must only come to me. Til always 
have a home for my child, and my child's 
husband. I dare say you'll be glad enough 
to come to me." 

Thus naturally spoke the woman of the 
world, who had, however, a pretty sure 
faith that things would not turn out quite 
so badly ; though, all the same, she would 
have been contented to have been able 
to offer them a share in her little for- 
tune. 

On the following day our Phoebe had 
come to take a brighter view of their 
affairs, for some reasons of her own ; and, 
without consulting any one save the maid, 
had set off in a hansom cab for Berkeley 
Square. She drew up in one of the 
side streets, sending Perkins, with great 
mystery, to make inquiries at the house 
as to whether the family had returned. 
It turned out that they had come back 
only a couple of nights before, and 
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that Mr. Pr ingle was at that moment 
in his study. The ladies were out shop- 
ping. 

Phoebe's heart began to beat She had 
actually begun to hope that they had not 
returned. But she would go through with 
it After all, it was only *' old Sam " who- 
used to make her such pretty speeches, and 
who could not resist her now, in her new 
capacity of a young married lady. She 
knew nothing of the letter that his son 
had received, nor of the vicious, malignant 
soul that was behind old Sam's buffooning 
mask. She had her little plot with all its 
details carefully arranged, and some of her 
speeches got by heart One, she had the 
full conviction, need only to be repeated 
to have effect, like the " open sesame " in 
the fairy tale. It ran : 

" Here I am ! Your new daughter-in- 
law, Phoebe. You will let me be your 
daughter, won't you T 

Then she was to make as though 
she was going to kneel at old Sam's knees ; 
who would look displeased for a moment, 
then stop her, catch her in his arms, and 
say — 
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" And I am proud to have such a pretty 
creature for my daughter." 

This speech would follow as surely as 
effect would follow cause. If he might be 
a little angry at first, she would know how 
to bring him round. 

" I want to see Mr. Pringle particularly/' 
she said to the servant, in a rather faltering 
voice. 

The man asked what name he should 
give; but Phoebe — in an agitated way, 
that rather suggested a female begging- 
letter writer — bade him say nothing, but 
just tell him that " a lady " wished to see 
him. 

*In a moment the harsh voice of Sam was 
heard from within, mingled with the rust- 
ling sound of a Times — 

" Oh, I know that sort of thing ! I have 
no money. Send her off; I can't see 
her." 

This quite chilled poor Phoebe. 

After a moment's hesitation, she said to 
the man softly : 

'* I am young Mr. Pringle's new wife, so 
let me go in." 

The next moment she was smiling and 
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fluttering up to the astonished old 
Sam. 

" Why, you do you presume ? What 

impudence ! Get out this instant !" 

He could say no more, for he could 
hardly speak with rage. 

" You will forgive me/' faltered Phoebe. 

I am your new daughter, you know 
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Which was all she could recollect of her 
carefully-rehearsed little speeches. 

" How dare you come here !" said Sam, 
rising up, and flourishing his TtmeSj " you 
schemer ! Get out, I say. FU make you 
beg — rU make you smart — for this ! Here 
— put this — person out, and never attetnpt 
to let her in again, or V\\ discharge you on 
the spot !'' 

It is needless to say this was not to Mr. 
Batts. And old Sam, making this pro- 
clamation at the door, then slammed it 
violently. 

Weeping, and quite crushed and help- 
less, Phoebe was led to the door ; and found 
herself placed, with some humanity, in her 
cab, and driven home. Now she saw the 
worst, and despair filled her heart — not 
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so directly from the certainty of the 
ruin that was to follow, as from the 
form in which it had been brought home 
to her. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Phcebe's worn and agitated face told all 
to her mother ; but there was one waiting 
to see her, whose affection was to bring 
her comfort. 

The faithful Tom Dawson was there to 
■catch her in his rough arms, and give her 
a hearty embrace. 

" Here's our new little married woman I" 
he cried. "Why, what's the matter, though ? 
What's happened ?" 

She told her story with much agitation. 

" The old malignant bully !" cried Tom 
in a rage ; " I'll make him go down on his 
knees and beg your pardon. He ought 
to be proud of having such a daughter. 
How dare he insult my sister ? I'll go 
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to him, and hold a riding-whip over him 
until he settles a handsome sum on you 
both." 

" Oh, Tom, that sort of thing won't do, 
I fear," said his mother gravely. "We 
must go to work very differently. He 
must be made to settle something; they 
can't be let to starve. It couldn't be tole- 
rated a moment." 

"That's true," said Tom reflectively; 
"why, the parish would interfere. Yes, 
they will do very well. I'll see that Phoebe 
is comfortable. Has he got you the house 
yet, Phib ?" 

At this point entered the worried hus- 
band, who looked sourly and suspiciously 
at Tom, with whom he always associated 
some very humiliating memories of com- 
pulsion and indignity. 

After their greeting it was Tom who 
said, in his off-hand way, " Now, you'll 
have to set to work with the furnishing. 
That will amuse Phib." 

"It is easy to talk of that," said the 
other, looking suspiciously at him; "who 
is to find the money, I should like to 
know r 
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" You, of course," said Tom, with a loud 
laugh. " You are now a responsible man, 
in charge of a pretty young woman, and 
you'll have to make it out. Use your 
head, man, and your wits. If I was 
in your place how soon I'd make my 
father be reconciled to me, whether he 
liked it or not. There are ways of doing 
it." 

"Yes, if you exert yourself," said the 
mother-in-law. " Speak to them firmly^ 
and insist on your rights, on some pro- 
vision being made for yourself and your 
wife '' 

" I don't want to be lectured," he an- 
swered. 

" We don't want to do so, but only to 
stir you up. Come along with me, and 
we'll look at the house and see about the 
furniture." 

" I tell you I have no money," said Mr. 
Pringle. 

" I can lend you something, and you can 
get credit for the rest. You must see, my 
boy, it won't do to be eating both your 
heads off at a first-class hotel, where a 
week's bill would keep you for a month at 
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Tiome. We must look after Phib, you 
know, so come along." 

Irresolute between his wounded pride 
and the temptation of assistance thus 
offered, Mr. Pringle could only look 
gloomy and defiant, and said he would 
see about it 

Later in the day Tom took out his sister 
and mother in a cab, and Phoebe did not 
return till rather late, when she entered 
with her old smiles and in the greatest 
spirits. All through dinner she continued 
thus smiling and looking most knowing 
and sagacious, rather puzzling Mr. Pringle, 
and again putting him out of humour. 

Suddenly it flashed upon him there was 
here a little secret or surprise. Could it 
be that they had gone off and brought 
about what would make him so happy — 
had there been a reconciliation ? After all, 
he thought, the mother and Tom were per- 
sons of power, and could contrive what they 
desired to do. 

Instantly he became eager to know. 

" Come," he said, smiling, " tell me. 
You have been at some little adventure. 
Tell me, now } What is it ?" 
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Again Phoebe's face was all a ripple of 
smiles and enjoyment 

"Well! there is a secret," she said; 
^* but I am not to tell you — at least, till to- 
morrow/' 

Here Mr. Pringle assumed some of those 
now old coaxing graces which Phoebe had 
found so irresistible. 

*' Oh/' said she in delight at this re- 
newal, " I can't have any secrets from you. 
Do you know that everything is settled 
so charmingly? You are to have no 
trouble." 

" What !" he said, in delight, " you have 
seen them i*" 

" Yes," she said. " The house is taken — 
such a sweet little house — and we were all 
day in Tottenham Court Road ordering 
the furniture^ and it will be home to 
morrow." 

She was startled at the gesture of rage 
with which he jumped up. It was too dis- 
appointing for the luckless Pringle. A 
storm of impatience broke upon Phoebe's 
head — her childish folly and stupidity, and 
infantine ways. 

It was, indeed, aggravating enough. But 
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it was a gcxxl specimen of Phoebe's charac- 
ter, which was truly Cdtic. She could not 
forecast, and the pleasure of the moment 
or the simple hope for the future was, with 
her, a permanence. That scene, and that 
night, indeed, at the Jermyn Street hotel 
she did not soon forget; it was the first 
serious "scaW her tender skin had re- 
ceived from the matrimonial kettle. 

With the following day Mr. Pringle 
went to his mother-in-law's house, to de- 
liver himself of a protest against the 
liberty that had been taken with his 
dignity. 

Mrs. Dawson was quite calm and busi- 
ness-like. 

" Believe me, it's the wisest course. 
And, for goodness' sake, make no bother 
about these things. Only t^ie well-off can 
afford to be sensitive ; so do hot be worry- 
ing yourself and that poor child ; you will 
kill her if you give her much of that kind 
of thing. Do be good-humoured and 
rational — we are only trying to pull you 
out of this scrape." 

He could not resist saying, "Which you 
got me into " 
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" And what harm now," she said, " as 
the thing is done ? The great point now 
is — not this foolish bickering — but to get 
bread and butter. What do you propose 
to do ? Will you go to your family ?" 
I'd sooner beg; and it's no use." 
I should say so. I really think the 
best way would be to leave it to Tom — he 
has a way of doing these things." 

This was unintentional, but Mr. Pringle 
winced. 

"If anything can be done, he will do it ; 
and he is ready to go at once. Now, don't 
begin with any sensitiveness; but you 
must say yes or no. Do it yourself, or let 
him do it." 

As a matter of course it was settled that 
Tom Dawson should do it, and he set off 
cheerily. 

Every one was so confident in the sue- 
cess of Tom's abilities that it was fully 
expected he would bring back news of a 
complete • amnesty. Tom, however, re- 
turned with a rather "long" face. The 
family had left town that morning. What 
was to be done now ? Tom declared that 
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he must leave town too. He had some 
racing and other engagements to be first 
attended to, but, these disposed of, he 
would undertake the embassy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PRINGLES AT HOME. 

Joliffe's Court, to which ancestral spot 
we shall now attend the Sam Pringles, was 
a very imposing mansion, in some dis- 
repair, but richly timbered, and having a 
fine demesne, gardens, etc. It was, in 
short, eminently suited — in house-agents' 
language — for a nobleman or gentleman's 
family. Mrs. Pringle and the ponies were 
enchanted as they patrolled the gardens. 
Old Sam took on him the airs of an ancient 
signor who had received rents all his life. 
Having been an agent so recently, he was 
well suited to understand the relation- 
ship of his tenants, the value of his hold- 
ings, etc. ; and was already concerting 
measures for "increasing the rental, and 
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developing the resources of the estate." 
This was delightful occupation, though 
there was a drawback in the presence of 
that Old Woman of the Sea, Lady Juliana, 
who surveyed the whole, with nose in the 
air, contemptuously, and said a disagree- 
able thing about once every half-hour. 

It was really amusing to see the despo- 
tism with which she ruled over the family, 
her switch being a venomous tongue, 
which they knew perfectly well she would 
wag in ♦all directions when she returned to 
town, should they quarrel with her. Mrs. 
Pringle, therefore, and her two ponies, 
accepted the trial with such resignation as 
they could muster. 

This unpleasant person, when visitors 
arrived at the Court, and found her seated 
in the drawing-room, took care to inform 
them who she was — that she was no rela- 
tion of the family, though they might 
naturally suppose she was one of the 
Pringle dependants — she had taken them 
out in London, introduced them to nice 
people, and so on. 

Joliffe's Court, when the Pringles had 
left for the Continent, had beea put into 
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the hands of a cloud of decorators, builders, 
and upholsterers, and had been " done up," 
regardless not merely of expense but of 
taste. The walls glowed with golden em- 
bossed papers, after the favourite mediaeval 
patterns ; the halls and passages glittered 
with brazen "standards" for gas; while 
every room was crowded with heavy 
antique cabinets — all made within the 
year — which the eminent upholsterers 
filled with suitable Japanese ware and 
elegant bronzes. Of course any surface 
that could be tiled was made to glow and 
flare — was profusely diapered in gaudy 
patterns ; while Persian carpets of extra- 
ordinary size and thickness covered the 
floors. 

A great band of servants was enrolled ; 
and a grand housekeeper, who had lived 
with a duke, consented to undertake the 
charge of the establishment. 

But all this state was dull enough. The 
Pringles found themselves solitary in their 
grandeur, and not nearly so happy, or at 
least so excited, as in their days of struggle. 
By-and-by, however, there was to be some 
enjoyment, for they were going to " fill their 
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house " so soon as the fortress had been pro- 
perly victualled and fitted ; though, indeed, 
with some persons, this ** filling a house " 
is about as difficult a task as the Danaid 
ladies found the filling of their pitchers. 
The only inducement to be offered was a 
week's board, as at an hotel. It is a good 
deal to the credit of a rational world, that 
it is not to be decoyed into such places by 
the inducement of free entertainment for 
man and beast, when nothing else is pre- 
sent. A helpless, heavy, and opulent 
family are often at their wits' end, begging 
persons to come and stay with them; 
those who have accepted, " shirking " the 
task before them at the eleventh hour 
on some feeble pretext ; while the hosts 
have to scour the by-lanes, and secure 
such second-rate guests as they can 
pick up. 

On this unpleasant course were the 
Pringles now about to enter — making ac- 
quaintance with the hope that maketh the 
heart sick. However, this was all before 
them, and they did not as yet know of these 
troubles. 

" You must come and stay with us at 
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Joliffe's Court'' had been their song at 
many parties — an invitation received with 
much smiling and pleasant " Delighted, I 
am sure!" the surety, however, being of 
the most precarious kind. In a happy un- 
consciousness of what was coming, the 
Pringles made up some brilliant lists, 
" shot," as is some rich silk, with lords and 
ladies, and baronets, and members of par- 
liament, making great difficulties indeed 
about admitting any of the vulgar threads 
into their woof. 

" You won't have one of these people," 
said the comforting Lady Juliana. " Lord 
bless you ! I know well how it turns out ; 
unless you have a house known to be an 
agreeable one. People won't take a journey 
to be bored, you know !" 

On which the Pringles would look with 
a smiling helplessness at each other, not 
knowing exactly what to reply, though full 
of bitterness at heart. 

Then old Sam, who had begun to hate 
her with a deadly detestation, said ta 
her : 

* 

" The Lady Juliana Job ought to be 
your name, ma'am !" 
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^* And no one would ever mistake you 
for a Chesterfield !" retorted the lady. 

" Lord forbid !" replied he. 

This was usually during the deal at 
cards ; for both Lady Juliana and Mr. 
Pringle enjoyed the game with a greedy 
pleasure, both playing, indeed, with profes- 
sional skill. Mrs. Pringle and the ponies 
detested it, and loathed the hour which 
brought this enforced service, when, till 
near midnight, they had to endure cor- 
rections and attacks from the two expe- 
rienced hands. 

Of course there was great anxiety to 
become acquainted with the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry, and a prodigious deal 
of calling and leaving of cards. Their 
next-door neighbours, as it were, were the 
Homertons of Toplow, an old and old- 
fashioned "top-booted" family, "As stiff 
and proud," said old Sam, " as if they were 
all white neckcloth." They were rich, 
reserved, secluded ; and Sir Gilbert 
Homerton was, perhaps, a little eccentric. 
It was certainly unlucky for people so 
ambitious as were the Pringles, that they 
should have been set down in so exclusive 
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a district. A few came and called on 
them, not many ; but it curiously came 
about that they met the whole tribe of 
Homertons one morning at another house, 
and so an introduction was unavoidable. 
Sir Gilbert wore a high description of gills, 
so tight and formal as somehow to give 
the idea of the neck of a duck ; and this 
was attended by drab trousers with fob. 
His wife and daughters were meagre, un- 
gainly persons, whose stiffness, originally 
engendered by pride, had been intensified 
by seclusion. Every one admitted the 
good blood and antiquity of the Homer- 
tons of Toplow. Various high personages 
came down specially to stay with them, 
and to be dreadfully bored, out of com- 
pliment to the blood. But no. person 
was so much respected as Sir Gilbert 
Homerton of Toplow. A person of such 
consideration, as it were, inoculated the 
district. 

But all the energy displayed by the 
new-comers was in vain; and after a 
month's residence the Pringles still found 
themselves, as regarded acquaintances, in 
a state of starvation and squalor. Lady 
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Juliana, when this despondency was per- 
ceptible, said one evening over her cards : 

" I told you it was not so easy as you 
fancied. I am afraid you kicked away the 
ladder a little too soon/' 

*' Perhaps it was not long enough or 
strong enough, ma'am," said old Sam ; " or 
it may have been a cheap take-in sort of 
thing." 

•* I must ask you, Mr. Pringle, not to 
address your coarse speeches to me — ^\ 

" Oh, what ?" cried he, in affected as- 
tonishment "So you were speaking of 
yourself! Oh, I beg pardon." 

Notwithstandinor the chilliness of their 
reception by the ''county families" the 
Pringles proceeded to scour the country 
indefatigably, being in no one's debt a 
single day for a card ; for, when their own 
visit was returned, they hurried out at once 
to keep the balance even. 

Still, their advances were barren of 
results. This treatment was all the more 
disappointing, as Lord Garterley, who 
knew everybody, had said to them care- 
lessly : 

" By-the-way, you have capital neigh- 
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hours. The Homertons of Toplow, an 
only son, and all that Many of our 
dowagers would give their eyes for such 
an opportunity. They are a little em- 
barrassed, but an heiress would clear them, 
and give them a good twenty thousand a 
year." 

The son was a curiously crabbed young 
fellow as to his taste for sports ; rather 
uncouth ; full of book-learning and book- 
reading; fond of music, shy and averse 
to female society. This was not, after 
all, so unreasonable, considering that the 
portion of the sex that was drawn to his 
society was not likely to be attracted by 
his mental gifts, but by sordid and meaner 
motives. The Pringles would have seen 
everything that was charming and capti- 
vating in this youth, had an opportunity 
been given them for doing so. 

But this was sternly denied them. The 
Homertons did not want more acquaint- 
ances ; their life was settled on fixed lines. 
Every spring, an old dull green chariot, 
that lay back like an old arm-chair, was 
despatched to town with servants and 
horses about as old-fashioned; and the 
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Homertons prepared to spend their two 
months in town, where a sort of formula — 
dining with a few old friends, going to 
court, and other ceremonies — ^was stead- 
fastly adhered to, and, being completed as 
a duty, the welcome return to the country 
was hailed as a relief. 

For the Pringles to talk of " breaking 
the ice " in such a case was an absurdity ; 
since it was ice of the kind that is preserved 
in vast blocks, and can only be dealt with 
by saws and axes. Not but that they 
were courageous enough to make the 
attempt on that Sunday at church, when 
the heavy shower came on, and when the 
Pringles, taking anxious counsel together, 
fancied that their favourable opportunity 
had arrived. The Homertons had an 
instinct of the offer that was coming, for 
they drew away in alarm as the family 
closed in upon them. 

"If you would — that is — take our car- 
riage. Sir Gilbert — it could be sent back 
for us — " 

"Or we could all squeeze in. Sir Gilbert," 
said Sam ; " the ladies might sit on the 
gentlemen's knees." 
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That low speech, as Mrs. Pringle re- 
proached her husband, settled the matter 
for ever. 

"We had rather not, thank you," was 
the stiff reply, which was not varied. 

"Oh, but if you would," continued Mrs. 
Pringle, and her daughters, in soft chorus ; 
" you really must." 

" Thank you, we had rather not," was 
again the reply, the old family edging 
away from the new one. 

Having gone so far the latter became 
desperate, and were frantic in their impor- 
tunity. 

"Oh, but you must take our car- 
riage 

" I had rather not. Dr. Potts, pray let 
us go into your vestry." 

Which was said so piteously as to mean, 
" For heaven's sake ! save us from these 
people !" 

Such was the attempt at "turning the 
first sod,*' in getting on in the country, 
which so far did not promise well. 

But such feeble diggers have at least a 
reserve of perseverance and a valuable 
absence of sensitiveness ; and, undaunted 
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by this snub, they renewed their efforts a 
little later. 

It may seem a little monotonous thus 
dwelling on these Sisyphus-like attempts ; 
but the family felt that the cause was a 
hply one, and had this much chivalry, that 
they considered all their wealth and 
state as quite valueless unless set off 
by distinguished company and "nice 
people.'' 

"Nice people " was the strange device 
inscribed upon the banner with which 
they toiled up on their steep and painful 
ascent 



CHAPTER XX. 

MISS LACROIX ARRIVES. 

The family founded hopes on the clergy- 
man of the parish, Dr. Potts, and his 
curate, the Rev. Mr, Prettyman, 

Dr. Potts was an elderly cleric of the old 
school, who rode about the country in 
Hessian boots. He was quiet and easy- 
going, indisposed to labour, and leaving 
all to Mr. Prettyman, the energetic, highly- 
connected, and ritualist curate. This 
young administrator was always seen in 
what the profane would style a wide- 
awake hat, made of the softest and most 
shapeless black cloth, which seemed to 
protest against the stiff buckram-like broad- 
brim which others with the same views 
adopt. He was always walking very fast, 
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stopping to talk with, or " bring to book/* 
every one he met ; and had for some time 
been planning a dazzling restoration of the 
venerable old church, with its dowdy tower 
and decrepit and patched " body." The 
grand cathedral-restorer had been down, 
and had declared that for five or six thou- 
sand pounds it might be made to blaze 
with tiles, stained-glass windows, brass 
standards, and an exquisite reredos. 

The old rector did not relish the im- 
provement at all ; but he was indolent, and 
could not make head against the over- 
powering energy of his eager subordinate, 
now busy in the parish, stirring up the 
rustics, who could not be brought to see 
the matter in its true light, while the old 
baronet and his family were roused to the 
deepest disgust and hostility. 

In the Pringles the intrepid young mis- 
sioner found the most delightful co-opera- 
tion. Mrs. Pringle declared that Mr. 
Pringle would give a large and handsome 
subscription — being glad to have so good 
an opportunity of thus publicly announcing 
their importance and position. 

The young ladies took quite a fancy to 
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Mr. Prettyman, who was, indeed, most 
lively and agreeable, and could play at 
lawn tennis, and brought in spiritual allu- 
sions with much neatness and grace. He 
had also a vast deal of pleasant chit-chat 
about fashionable religious doings, thus 
showing the family a region which offered 
opportunities for getting on — a new and 
unexpected revelation which really seemed 
to prove what a desirable and important 
thing for all was religion. He was to 
come and stay when the great party as- 
sembled, and would certainly be a great 
addition. 

Unfortunately, its prospects were not 
good. The apologies came pouring in. 
The young lords and heirs whom the 
family had met at balls, and even danced 
with, declined curtly. However, Lord 
Garterley said he would try and come ; 
Pratt-Hawkins "would have much plea- 
sure," and so would also the invariable and 
unfailing Charles Webbers, with other 
plain, sober, decent " Adelphi guests,'* as 
they might be called. 

Alas ! this was not exactly what the 
Pringles looked for ; and it did seem per- 
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verse and annoying that, with power of draw- 
ing unlimited cheques, of richly entertain- 
ing humanity with every kind of luxury and 
inducement, humanity itself — of at least the 
proper kind — should not come. This was 
a most extraordinary phenomenon, and the 
family became very despondent in conse- 
quence. 

Mrs. Pringle and the ponies said that it 
was all owing to the buffooning freedom of 
old Sam, who frightened away every gen- 
teel person ; while Sam declared that they 
had no sense or knowledge, and didn't 
know how to manage the thing, and that 
Miss Lacroix had more wit in her little 
finger than "the whole trio" put to- 
gether. 

The family were nettled by these re- 
proaches, and with many contemptuous 
sniffings declared that they did not want 
her there, and that she was not exactly the 
person to be asked to meet their friends. 
It was impossible to have persons of that 
kind, picked up abroad, no one knowing 
who they were, or where they came from. 

" I really couldn't receive her here," said 
Mrs. Pringle. 
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Thus, from being quietly discussed, 
it came to be a sort of bone of conten- 
tion. 

Sam, in his moments of good humour, 
would remind them of the promised visit, 
and say, ** Now do write to her, and tell 
her to fix. her own day. She'll waken us 
up a bit." 

But there were various excuses made, 
until Sam began to turn malicious and 
dangerous. 

" I think you'd better do it at once ; for 
you know you'll have to do it." 

Mrs. Pringle felt it was time to be 
decided. She was very different now from 
the long-suffering wife, struggling to make 
ends meet. 

*^ I repeat I couldn't receive her here," 
said Mrs. Pringle ; " she's not the sort of 
person for us." 

*' Oh, I see," said Sam, with a twinkle 
of his eye ; " the cat's jumping that way, is 
it?" 

" I don't pretend to understand your 
broad allusions," said his lady ; " but we 
cannot have her here — at least at present." 

" Oh, indeed, ma'am !" said Sam, much 
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amused. *^Well, now, just write to-day, 
and remind her that we expect her." 

" I will do nothing of the kind, Mr. 
Pringle." 

" No, papa, we really don't want her. 
She'll only be making up artfully to all the 
company." 

*'Well, so much the better for all the 
company." 

" Say no more about it, Mr. Pringle, for 
it can't be." 

Within the week arrived a letter from 
Miss Lacroix, written in measured stylei 
and thanking Mrs. Pringle for her most 
kind renewal of the invitation I She would 
be down with them that evening, if they 
would kindly send the carriage to the 
station. 

" This is some of his work," said Mrs. 
Pringle to her daughters — " his " or " he " 
was always well known to refer to the sire 
of the household. "It must be put a stop 
to " — a declaration that had been made 
times out of mind in reference to Sam's 
proceedings ; but the idea of " putting a 
stop" to him or to his doings, was as 
feasible as checking the eccentric leaps of a 
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firework. With the letter in her hand, she 
proceeded to Sam's study, to bring him to 
account 

" She's coming this evening," said Sam 
gleefully. " I've ordered the brougham." 

" You have used my name, and, I sup- 
pose, forged my writing; it's perfectly 
scandalous, the way you go on ! But I'll 
not put up with this! I'll telegraph, to 
prevent her coming." 

" Do it — do so," said Sam, with a Quilp- 
like deliberation. " Do, my dear. Work 
the wire — 

" ' Work the wire. 
If it's your desire. 
Until you tire.' 

Only, mind, I can do it too." 

The victory, such as it was, was of 
course with Sam, and that evening Miss 
Lacroix arrived; Mrs. Pringle declaring, 
however, that she would have the satisfac- 
tion of informing the guest that it was on 
Mr. Pringle's invitation she had come — ^a 
threat which Sam received with an " All 
right." 

When Miss Lacroix entered she was 
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received coldly, if not " grumpily/' by the 
ladies. She, however, made herself agree- 
able, without being obsequious ; told them 
all the news, which showed them that her 
acquaintances and importance had in- 
creased ; until it came to nine o'clock, when 
Lady Juliana, who had been listening dis- 
dainfully, rose, and went to the green table^ 
handling the cards impatiently. 

" Ah, it's card-time," said the ponies^ 
rising instinctively. 

** Oh ! this standing bore !" said their 
mother. 

"What, you keep to the old-fashioned 
custom of a rubber every night ?" said 
Miss Lacroix. 

" Yes," said the ponies ruefully ; *' Lady 
Juliana likes it." 

" Now, that is being really amiable,"^ 
said she innocently. " I fear — I am almost 
certain — I could not be so unselfish." 

*' What do you mean, pray ?" said Lady 
Juliana, coming over with hostile intent. 
" Of course they like it, or they wouldn't 
do it. You can't know anything about it, 
you have been here so short a time !" 

** I only say this, I can guess that they 
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are not passionate lovers of whisL Am I 
not right T 

The family did not say anything. 

" Oh, there, I don't want people to make 
martyrs of themselves for me,*' said Lady 
Juliana pettishly, throwing down the cards, 
and taking up a book. 

" Let us have one game — one game, at 
least," said Mrs. Pringle, emboldened. But 
Lady Juliana was affronted. So they had 
been playing out of compliment to her all 
this time ? A good joke, indeed ! In- 
sulted, as it were, the guest declined to 
play, unless she was formally entreated to 
do so. 

" Well," said Miss Lacroix, " I will help 
to carry out the fiction, and devote myself 
to the altar of the infernal gods !" 

This unfortunate speech was a fresh 
outrage, and drove the Lady Juliana "to 
her chamber," though Miss Lacroix in vain, 
and with justice, attempted to show that 
her allusion was to those " books," as they 
are called, popularly supposed to form the 
library of the famous " statesman out of 
place." 

After this rescue, they felt much more 
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favourably towards their new guest. This 
sense of having something to interpose 
between them and the galling tyranny 
of Lady Juliana made them regard her 
with sympathy. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



A DAY or two later came another " inter- 
ference," as it is styled in the Metho- 
dist dialect, and of a far more efficacious 
kind. 

Miss Lacroix was exploring the neigh- 
bourhood by herself, being fond of long 
walks, during which she had to reflect on 
her miserable unprotected position, and how 
she was compelled literally to live upon 
her wits ; though, like the gentleman who 
congratulated himself on having a country 
to sell, she might find comfort in the fact 
that she had wits on which to live. Living 
" from hand to mouth " was a more appro- 
priate phrase, as, after this visit was ter- 
minated, she was not very certain where 
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her next " situation/' as she called it, was 
to be. 

Engaged in this forecast, which she did 
not entertain with despondency, she heard 
a footstep behind her, as if some one were 
running. It was in one of the pretty green 
paths across the fields, with a stile at each 
end. Looking round, she found it was a 
fresh, honest-looking young man, who was 
somewhat out of breath. He took off his 
hat, and, laughing as he spoke, said that 
he had had such a chase after her, that 
really he had lost his way, and there was 
no one to ask but herself; ** So I ran after 
you," he said. " I want to get to Joliffe's 
Court." 

Miss Lacroix directed him, without being 
fluttered as some young ladies might have 
been, adding she was going there her- 
self, but that he would walk faster and get 
there sooner than she would. 

" Oh, I am in no hurry," the young man 
said. 

" I was not thinking of that," said the 
lady quickly, stopping short, " but it would 
be more desirable that I should continue 
my walk as I began it." 
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Not in the least abashed, the young 
man took off his hat and bowed, and 
Miss Lacroix pursued her way, "as she 
began it" 

She did not return for some time, and 
then went to her room ; when she came down 
to the drawing-room, she met Mr. Pringle 
coming from his room, very flustered and 
in a state of trepidation. 

" It is intolerable, this persecution! That 
fellow and his scheming wife have sent the 
brother here, to bully and intimidate me 
into giving them money. He has succeeded 
in frightening Mrs. Pringle, as it is, with 
his menaces." 

** But you have right on your side," said 
Miss Lacroix, " and cannot be forced into 
such a thing." 

" He says he won't leave the house ; 
and that, if I refuse him, he will bring 
the two down here, and force me to take 
them in." 

" Surely that is nonsense," said Miss 
Lacroix. " He is talking wildly. Per- 
haps the presence of a lady will be some 
restraint." 

She entered the drawing-room, and re- 
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cognised the gentleman she had met in the 
fields. He was walking up and down, 
speaking very coolly, and, as it seemed, 
respectfully to Mrs. Pringle ; but this firm- 
ness may have had the effect of threats on 
Sam. 

" These threats," said Mr. Pringle, 
in agitation, "you dare not carry them 
out." 

*' I beg your pardon," said the gentle- 
man in the same tone. " We can't be 
trifled with any longer. I am not going 
to let my poor sister starve. Your son is 
bound to support her, and you must sup- 
port him. Come, give me an answer, yes 
or no. It's all the same." 

" Pray, what will you do," said Miss 
Lacroix, " in case they do trifle with 
you ?" 

" I have told him. I give you the choice 
of a dozen courses. What would you say 
to my going down into the village and calling 
a meeting to tell them the whole story, and 
working up public feeling against you ? 
You would not like that exactly ; or that 
we should bring an action, and drag you 
before the courts ? The good-natured, 
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jocular Mr. Sam Pringle turning out an un- 
natural parent! What fun for your fine 
London friends ! Come, now; think better 
of it, and let me go away with a favourable 
answer." 

The reader will have already recognised 
the vigorous procedure of Tom Dawson, 
always blunt and decided where his dear 
little sister was concerned. 

The Pringles looked irresolutely and 
helplessly at each other. They were on 
the point of giving in. That random shot 
about addressing the mob in the village 
had told. They were already unpopular, 
particularly old Sam, who had been 
" screwing up " rents, etc. 

They looked helplessly round, as we have 
said. 

" You cannot accept this tone,*' said 
Miss Lacroix suddenly. ** The gentleman 
surely does not mean to come here with 
threats, to frighten you into concessions. 
I should deal with him as one would with 
other persons we read of who threaten with 
a view to extorting money." 

Tom Dawson started, and looked con- 
fused. 
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" It is unmanly/' she went on, " I would 
not give a farthing. Let him go down to 
the village to get up his mob ; you send to 
the police at the same time. As for the 
ridiculous threat of going to law, he knows 
It can do no good, unless he wishes to 
make out that his sister is chargeable to 
the parish, and claims a pauper's allow- 
ance. Were I you I would not yield a 
hair's breadth in the matter." 

Tom Dawson was so accustomed to carry- 
ing points at the first rush by sheer im- 
pudence or insolence, that he was quite 
unprepared for this counter attack. He 
faltered and grew confused. Sam and 
Mrs. Pringle began to rally their forces. 

"The young lady is quite right. Do 
your worst, sir. Not one sixpence of my 
money shall they have, or you bully me 
out of." 

" I don't want to do that," said Tom, 
feeling a pang from the thought that he 
was injuring his sister's case deplorably. 
** But surely, as a matter of justice — ^" 

" Don't talk to me, sir. Who are you ? 
Tve a good mind to send for a policeman 
to remove you as a trespasser." 
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" I am sure," said Tom respectfully, 
*'this young lady will see the hardship of 
it, if she will only kindly consider it. I am 
quite ready at her request to withdraw if 
I have intruded." 

" I have no interest in the question," 
said she coldly. '' Pray do not appeal 
to me." 

" An interesting, innocent girl ; too 
young to encounter suffering. If you 
only saw her, you would feel for her, 
and say it was, at least, a hardship. You 
are encouraging these persons in their in- 
humanity." 

*' I am sorry that there should be such 
a state of things," said the lady coldly. 
^* You attribute too much influence to me." 

" Who are you ? Why should you in- 
terfere at all, then ?" he said, with a sudden 
change of manner. "If you had not come 
in now, J should have got what I came for. 
There is something purely malicious in 
your interference." 

'* You are complimentary ; but I merely 
speak from the way the thing strikes me. 
I would never allow myself to be dictated 
to in such a strain. In my own house, did 
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I possess one, no one should venture to 
address threats to me. They should leave 
at once, even if I had to send for a police- 
man. 

"Come, sir; no abuse of this young 
lady. You had better be off. I don't 
choose you to stay here longer. No 
bullying will go down in this house, that 
I can tell you. I cast them both off ; and 
they shall beg or starve, as seems only too 
likely, before they get anything from me." 

Much abashed — perhaps for the first 
time — under the coldly-indifferent eyes of 
Miss Lacroix, Tom Dawson had to with- 
draw. It had been a most painfully 
humiliating adventure ; and yet, alas ! he 
had confidently bade his sister "leave it all 
to him ; he would settle it." 

" Why, you poor pair of infants," he had 
said pleasantly, ''you see you could do 
nothing without Tom !" 

Young Mr. Pringle had accepted Tom's 
humour, and allowed himself to be styled 
" an infant " in the hope that Tom, whose 
powers he respected, was to settle every- 
thing. Indeed, he was growing tired of 
the state of things about him, and was 
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pining for ease and comfort. He, how- 
ever, thought he would not be. too thank- 
ful to Tom, as it would make him think 
too much of himself. 

That day was accordingly spent in a 
rather fretful state by the pair until the 
evening, when Tom presented himself with 
dejected face, and said bluntly : 

" No go, Phib ; it's no go !" 

*' Well ? Well ?" they all cried together 
in breathless expectation. 

After which, Mrs. Dawson — good, honest 
lady — began to think, with a sigh, that she 
would have to take the pair in, after all. 

But she sighed more heavily when she 
thought of what was to be the fate of her 
darling Phoebe. It was evident that Mr. 
Pringle did not appreciate her, and was, in 
fact, " a bad fellow." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A CLEVER MOVE. 

Returning now to Joliffe's Court, we shall 
find the Pringle family in great delight 
and satisfaction with their guest, who had 
proved herself so valuable an ally. Miss 
Lacroix's prestige was raised to a very 
high degree. Succeeding events, however, 
were to raise it still higher, to establish her 
influence on the firmest basis. 

Again, it may be repeated, that we are 
not following the steps of the rather hack- 
neyed adventuress, but of a person of 
strong sense and shrewdness, whose lot 
has been cast among rather weak person- 
ages. She was not gifted with the regular 
virtues, but she affected principle, and 
would take her stand upon the rigid letter 
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of the word. She could be just to the 
nicest measure, but was not called on, as 
she thought, to go beyond. As it was, 
she now found her position a most pro- 
mising and agreeable one, for ** she was 
exactly the sort of person" to suit the 
Pringles. 

Miss Lacroix had also soon found out 
how things stood ecclesiastically — how the 
helpless Dr. Potts was overborne by his 
rampant curate, who was going to intro- 
duce "evensong'' and other ceremonials, 
and was fast enlisting all the interesting 
young ladies of the parish in a sort of 
regiment of decorators, who would have 
plenty to do under his direction. As we 
have seen, the Pringles were eager to 
adopt any proposition, of any description, 
that would lend them the importance of 
being subscribers, and they were anxious 
to become passionate *' restorers" and deco- 
rators, under the guidance of the enthusi- 
astic curate. 

This young gentleman had been asked 
to dinner, and arrived, clad after the 
highest mode of the clerical dandyism of 
his school. He was agreeable, fluent ; 
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engrossing all the talk to himself; and 
tolerating but one subject — that of ** what 
I propose doing." He mentioned a vast 
number of people with titles — Lady Marys 
and Lady Janes — whom he had secured, 
the very mention of whose names seemed, 
as is the case with many persons, to be as 
" clinching" as a logical argument. He 
spoke of his chief as " the poor old Doctor;" 
and when the Homertons of Toplow were 
mentioned, he disposed of them half con- 
temptuously, declaring " they were super- 
annuated fogies." 

The Pringles tittered and smiled, and 
joined in obsequiously. Miss Lacroix, 
when she was appealed to, alone dissented, 
and from that hour incurred the dislike, 
if not the contempt, of the ardent young 
curate. 

In the drawing-room she, in her quiet 
and very unobtrusive way, gave her reason 
for this opposition. 

"I am sure,*' she said, "that this will 
become a burning question in the parish, 
and that you will be divided into two 
camps. You will then be forced to take a 
side." 
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"It will be great fun," said the stupid 
ponies eagerly ; " we and Mr. Prettyman 
must win." 

Mrs. Pringle, however, looked at the 
ponies reflectively, as though this sug- 
gested a new idea, and she then rather 
coldly reproved her girls. 

" You should not be so eager to commit 
yourselves before you know how the thing 
stands." 

And when the gentlemen came in, Mr. 
Prettyman was disagreeably surprised to 
find that the lady of the house had grown 
a little cold. 

Curiously enough, it turned out as Miss 
Lacroix had predicted. 

A difference arose between Dr. Potts 
and his curate, and the parish was drawn 
into the dispute. The beautifying or dis- 
figurement — according to each prejudiced 
view — of the little church, was the grand 
question of the hour, and the various im- 
portant parties took the side either of the 
rector or his curate, according as their feel- 
ings prompted. Soon it was known that 
old Dr.- Potts and young Mr. Prettyman 
were not on speaking terms. 
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A short time after her arrival, Miss 
Lacroix, who, as we have seen, was fond 
of taking walks, happened to pass by this 
old church, and, seeing the door open, 
strayed in. It was a cool, grey, and 
ancient little place, which it seemed quite 
as much a profanation to restore or beautify, 
as to deck out some venerable old Quakeress 
in the ridiculous swaddling-clothes with 
which our modern young ladies delight to 
hamper their lower limbs. As she was 
gazing at one of the old windows which 
seemed to roll in crystal ripples, and was 
grimed and dusty, yet mellow in tone as 
old sherry, she heard voices close by as 
though engaged in an angry discussion. 

" I protest against the whole thing, sir, 
and I won't have it. We are not accus- 
tomed to this new-fangled nonsense, and 
we got on very well here in the old way, 
before you came to disturb us with these 
tawdry improvements. Restoration, in- 
deed ! — destruction, you mean." 

It was the old baronet and the young 
curate, engaged in a discussion. The 
latter was quite good-humoured, but irri- 
tating. 
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" You are not, to use a homely phrase, 
Sir Gilbert, quite up to the time of day. 
All these things, excuse me for saying so, 
are not quite intelligible to those of the 
older school. And as for stopping the 
course of progress, you might as well get 
Mrs. Partington's mop." 

" I don't know anything about that," said 
the baronet testily. 

" Besides, my dear sir, you are almost 
alone in these views. All the important 
persons of the parish, your neighbours the 
Pr ingles ^' 

They came round the corner of the 
church at this moment, before the young 
lady was able to avoid them. 

"Ah! here is Miss Pringle herself, or 
rather Miss Lacroix. She could tell you 
the same." 

Sir Gilbert grew red. 

" I don't care to discuss it any more. 
I shall see the bishop about it at once. I 
have an affection for this old place, where 
my father, and his father before him, used 
to worship. And I don't want to see it 
destroyed to please all the Pringles in 
Europe." 
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** But if I might correct Sir Gilbert 
Homerton," said Miss Lacroix deferen- 
tially, " I believe he is under a mistake as 
to that family. They are as much opposed 
to change as he is." 

** What !" cried the curate, turning red in 
his turn, " you can't know anything about 
the matter! Mrs. Pringle has thrown her- 
self heart and soul into the case, and has 
promised a large subscription." 

" I dare say," said Miss Lacroix 
quietly; "but such are not their pre- 
sent views. They were comparative 
strangers then, and did not understand 
the question." 

The old baronet answered him triumph- 
antly : " There, sir ! You see there are 
rational people still left in the parish." 

" I am sure, sir," said the lady, " they 
will be delighted to find that you approve 
of their conduct. But, apart from that, it 
seems a terrible thing that these venerable 

old places should be pulled to pieces in this 

I* • 

way. 

" Exactly what I have just been saying, 

ma'am. My father and his father sat here 

in the old place; but with these new- 
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fangled notions, everything will be up- 
rooted." 

" I must look into this. I shall call on 
Mr. Pringle this very morning," said the 
young curate, darting an angry look at the 
lady. 

He shortly afterwards took his leave, 
while Sir Gilbert enlarged warmly, and to 
a sympathetic listener, on the absurdity of 
these " new-fangled" notions. 

" Every one," he said, " should rally 
round the grand old cause, and I am glad 
to hear from you that the new owners of 
Joliffe's Court see the thing in the same 
light." 

" Well," said she, " I am sure they do ; 
and I believe most firmly, if it were im- 
pressed upon them — as you say they are 
new to the district '' 

"No doubt," said Sir Gilbert, "they 
are." 

That evening, as the family were look- 
ing ruefully at their " lists," deploring their 
want of acquaintances, and abusing the 
" stuck-up" airs of the people about, Miss 
Lacroix said in her tranquil way : 

" These people are inclined to be friendly 
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to you, and you will probably see a change 
in their manner to-morrow at church/' 

The family started. But the guest good- 
humouredly, and without the least conceit, 
begged of them to mark her words, and 
before to-morrow they would see she was 
something of a true prophetess. 

On the next day, after the service was 
over, and the state coach, with the pow- 
dered menials, had come reeling up — and 
when, as usual, the family, in spite of their 
magnificence, were glancing with timorous 
hesitation at their august acquaintances, 
willing to speak and yet afraid to salute — 
they were inexpressibly delighted, and even 
confounded, by the old baronet coming up 
in a frank manner, and talking with great 
cordiality. Nay, he became even confi- 
dential, walking down the road a little 
while, the state carriage following behind. 
He put it to Mr. and Mrs. Pringle 
abruptly : 

" Surely you don't go with these people 
and their new-fangled notions in pulling my 
old church to pieces ?" 

Never were there such eager prose- 
lytes and warm adherents. They antici- 
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pated everything he said. They thought 
it monstrous, scandalous, that the venerable 
old church should be thus pulled to pieces. 
In short, this honest enthusiasm, especially 
the aesthetic devotion of the ponies, quite 
favourably impressed the stiff old baronet, 
and laid the foundation for an intimacy and 
for becoming good neighbours. 

The sagacity of Miss Lacroix, on which 
she did not in the least presume, was ac- 
knowledged as something really magical — 
so marvellous a result being produced by 
a simple knowledge of the stops and keys 
of human character. From that moment 
her ascendancy in the family was assured, 
for it was felt that such an ally or agent 
would be of extraordinary value in the 
family. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A MEETING. 

After the failure of Tom's disastrous at- 
tempt at reconcilement, there was nothing 
left for the struggling pair but to com- 
mence their battle of life at once. 

Mr. Pringle, in their dearth of money, 
had rescinded the contracts for the furni- 
ture, and had announced that a room or 
two furnished would do to start with, and 
would be as much as they could manage ; 
and this he had given out as a final ar- 
rangement 

Phoebe, much disappointed, mentioned 
this before her brother Tom — always reck- 
less where money was concerned — and who 
roared out impatiently, 

" What humbug ! What does he 
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mean ? You've not married a pauper, 
I hope. Why, the commonest shop-girl 
that's married has her own furniture ! Oh, 
come ! we're not going to stand that. 
Don't you put your foot in the house, until 
it is fit for you to go into." 

These words sank deep into Phoebe's 
soul ; her pride was touched. 

She had not, as we have seen, a mind 
of the strongest pattern nor of a very 
original cast ; it copied everything — ^from 
dresses to words and speeches. Her 
mother, too— who was careless in her 
language, and always said so much more 
than she meant, that it often took the 
very opposite shape to truth — repeated 
the same idea with even coarser em- 
phasis : 

"Why, he doesn't take you for a ser- 
vant-maid, I hope !" 

When, therefore, Phoebe confronted her 
husband, she was all inflamed to defiance 
by the sense of the insult that had been 
offered to her. 

" I shall not quit the hotel," she said, 
" until you have a properly-furnished 
house to bring me to. Why, even a 
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<x>inmon servant-maid would not be 
treated in such a way. I shall stay here !" 

" Some one has been putting you up to 
this r' he said in a fury. 

" I am not quite a pauper," she re- 
plied ; " and you'll have to pay on here 
for me until the place is properly fur- 
nished.'* 

Mr. Pringle turned white with rage. 
He knew not what to do. He was, in 
truth, contending with three persons, and 
he felt himself overmatched. He could 
not trust himself to discuss it, and, indeed, 
had not heart to fight the matter. His 
only course was to rush out into the Park 
and some of the lonely streets, and there, 
in a sort of despair, prey upon his own 
heart, and bewail his sad lot — ^the bright 
hopes that he had sacrificed, and the trou- 
bles and miseries into which he had so 
recklessly flung himself. 

Then he found a dismal occupation in 
wandering by the new house which had 
been taken — not in Chapel Street, but in 
Pimlico — in one of the monotonous, hungry- 
looking streets that cross and recross each 
other with a sort of mean uniformity, at the 
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back of St. George's Road. The house 
chosen was rather squeezed, with a portico, 
in Cambridge Street, at a slender rent, 
and inside a cheerful, compact little tene- 
ment : one, in short, where " the happy 
pair" — provided they were happy — could 
be comfortable. Around it, as we said, was 
this waste of new yellow streets — a short 
course of wandering among which — ^and 
perhaps the losing one's way, together with 
the sense of being an utter stranger in the 
new district — was certain to reduce the new 
settler to the most hopeless dejection. 

It was into this wilderness that he rushed 
when he left Phoebe, and wandered about 
for a good hour. For the new house he 
had a sort of hatred. The light shining 
through its unfurnished drawing-rooms as 
through a lantern ; the untidy straw on its 
steps; and its helpless, and at the same 
time arrogant air, as who should say : " It 
is your duty to put me to rights, and set me 
off to the best advantage ; I shan't exert 
myself, and you will have to do it," seemed 
almost like an echo of Phoebe's rebellious 
declarations. 

As he was looking at this mansion rue- 
voL. II. 17 
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fully, and bethinking him more ruefully 
still, a hansom cab drove by. A lady was 
in it, and alone. There was something in 
the face — ^he had surely seen it before. 
The face looked out after him eagerly. 
He ought to know it 

Suddenly the cab stopped, and he found 
himself hurrying towards it A hand was 
put out 

" What 1 forgotten me already ? Surely 
you recollect your old friend Adelaide ?" 

The lady got down. The cab was sent 
away, and the pair walked long up and 
down the lonely cream-coloured street 
His old spirit returned ; it was so refresh- 
ing to meet with a friendly and kindly 
face. She told him all her adventures, and 
how she was now up in town on some 
business of her own, and doing some com- 
missions for the family. 

" It is strange, is it not," she said, in her 
calm way, " that we should have changed 
places ? I am installed where you were." 

" Yes," he said bitterly ; *' I am well 
punished, and you are avenged !" 

" Avenged ! What tragic words to use ! 
No, it is only the fortune of war, or luck. 
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I am afraid I did not aid your cause the 
other day, when you sent down a very 
rough agent to plead for you." 

" Yes," he said angrrly, " that was her 
brother. So like his rude ways. But you 
— was it you that — opposed him ?" 

" They were my friends," she said 
calmly, "and I would not see them in- 
timidated or oppressed. I am loyal to 
those who are loyal to me ; though I can 
assure you, I would disdain any feeling of 
resentment towards you on the score of 
any old injuries." 

"Still he said that but for your inter- 
ference they would have given way." 

" He was right.'* 

" That looks as if you do bear malice." 

" Nothing of the kind," she answered 
coldly, "though you must recollect, that 
your treatment of me certainly did not 
justify you in counting on any service from 
me. Well," she added abruptly, " so you 
have married — and certainly in haste." 

" Yes," he said bitterly, " I suppose you 
mean, to repent at — ^" 

" Not at leisure," she said gravely; "even 
that reprieve is not allowed you." 

17 — 2 
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" Yes," he said, '* it is a wretched busi- 
ness; but I suppose I must go through 
with it, and suffer. There is literally 
nothing but beggary before me. It was 
a mistake — a cruel mistake — as I find out 
now. I was taken in by a child. She has 
not grown up yet — nor ever will grow up." 

** Don't say that, for you are not compli- 
menting yourself." 

She seemed to take pleasure in giving 
him these thrusts. After a pause, she said : 

'* What, now, do you propose to do ?" 

** Nothing," he answered ; " let things 
take their course. What can I do ?" 

"You should exert yourself; others are 
now depending on you. Is there no one — 
of a more suitable character than your 
brother-in-law — that you could ask to in- 
tercede for you ?" 

'' No one," he said hopelessly. 

" Why don't you think of me } Why not 
ask me ?" 

" You !" He started. '' Oh, but would 

you How generous — how forgiving 

of you 1" 

" Not so much as you would suppose, 
perhaps. Besides, I could not undertake 
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to do much. I might try and persuade 
them to let you have a small allowance for 
decency's sake. But I could not, and they 
would not, do more. I am not called upon 
— you will admit that. Further, should I 
attempt anything of the kind, I would 
make my conditions." 

" Name them — anything ^" he said 

eagerly. 

" You see, self-preservation is the first 
law. Your wife has already nearly ruined 
my prospects — I don't mean in any relation 
with you, don't flatter yourself. She was 
the cause of my being sent from the school 
in disgrace. I dare say you never heard 
that part of the story." 

" No, indeed," he said in some wonder. 

" Well, then, I cannot expose myself to 
the risk of losing my present good friends 
by another plot of the kind. I must look 
to myself. So you must engage solemnly 
that your wife is to know nothing of this." 

He gave a complacent smile. 

"Oh, don't think for a moment that I 
want to draw you into any plot or under- 
hand arrangement ! I simply wish to do 
what every one in this world does, except 
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the fools — I mean take care of myself. 
Your wife, I frankly confess, I do not like ; 
but I have no thoughts of revenge, or any- 
thing of the kind. I simply wish to keep 
clear of her. At the same time I am not 
called upon to make any exertion, or go out 
of my way to save or spare her anything. 
You understand me ?" 

Our hero did not, it must be confessed, 
understand very clearly ; but he eagerly 
adopted all that his companion said, and 
made every promise, 

" Neither must you," she went on, 
" expect very much. You have asked me 
to intercede with your people for you, and 
I do not know that anything can be done ; 
but still, I will try. And now, about your- 
self," she went on; "what are you busy 
with at this moment ? What plans have 
you in view ?" 

They walked on a little, and he showed 
her the new house. 

"This is what I am reduced to now," 
he said ; " after that fine estate and castle, 
all lost to me 1" 

"Well, ' tu Tas voulu, Georges Dandin,'" 
she said with a smile ; *' you were deter- 
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mined on it even from the days at the 
school. And you are in the midst of the 
worry of furnishing, of course ?" 

" Worry, indeed," he answered bitterly. 

This led on to confidences, when he un- 
folded all his troubles, and particularly the 
last little dispute, or dead lock. 

" Don't be so foolish," she said. " I 
give it entirely against you. She is quite 
right. Why should she not have her little 
furniture ? You could not ask her to sit 
down in bare rooms, and with bare walls 
about her. Of course it does not concern 
me, but only yourself. There is no help 
for the thing now — no means of retreat. 
You and she will both have to work it out. 
That reflection will help you to put up with 
much." 

The lady here got into her hansom cab. 

" Stay, wait," he said. " I am so be- 
wildered ! Where are you staying ? When 
shall I see you — ^" 

" Nowhere ! Not at all ! You shall learn 
in good time, if I can do anything. But ex- 
pect nothing — that will be the best way." 

And she drove off, leaving him rather 
bewildered, and not a little excited. 
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It was a glimpse of light in his solitude ; 
something to lift him out of the weary 
cankering dejection in which he had been 
plunged. How changed was she, in the 
short time, from the drudge of the school 
to the spirited, piquant woman, in whose 
presence he felt quite awed and " small,'' as 
it were I Above all, the contrast forced 
itself on him, between the fretful, thought- 
less creature who was under his charge, and 
the masterful woman who seemed able to 
control events, and to make up for lack of 
advantages by power of will and a readi- 
ness of resource. 

It was indeed a glimpse of new life, and 
he felt a pang as he thought that she was 
hurrying to the home whence he was exiled, 
and that he must now return to the scenes 
of suffering that awaited him. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

NUPTIAL JARS. 

Here, it may be imagined, he did not ar- 
rive in the best of humours, especially when 
he was met by his mother-in-law, with a 
grave face and amysterious "Hush!" The 
agitation produced by the discussion as to 
the furniture had produced faintings and 
hysterics. The delicate, fine-strung nerves 
quivered and shook, like the wires of an 
^olian harp under a rough breeze ; " She 
was not accustomed to be spoken to 
roughly." In short, here was the first 
application of the resource always left to 
the weak, who thus find their strength in 
their very weakness ; like some delicate 
dame, who, at the launching of an iron- 
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clad, lays her gloved fingers on a little 
lever, and thus sends the great monster 
down upon its course. 

After a due assumption of reserve, as 
though conveying that the whole was too 
serious for speech, the hapless furnisher 
and housetaker — for he was no more than 
these — was allowed to get into the sack- 
cloth of the penitent; and Phoebe, none 
the worse for her visitation, though a little 
proud of it, forgave him. But he noted in 
her, what he had never seen before, a kind 
of business-like sharpness, when Phoebe 
said, to his amazement — 

" Mind, now, that there is no mistake ; 
the furniture must be got. You know even 
a maid-servant," etc. 

This was rubbing salt into the raw flesh. 
But what was to be done 1 The truth was, 
Tom, in his own way, and without any evil 
intentions, was dreadfully inflammatory, 
saying, off-hand — 

" Oh, hang the fellow ! Making all this 
fuss about a few chairs, and tables, and 
sticks of furniture ! What does he take 
us for ? I declare, if he goes on with this 
sort of stuff", rU have to give him a bit of 
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my mind — and, perhaps," he added boister- 
ously, " a bit of my body, too !" 

Phoebe could not help laughing at this 
idea. 

"He'll turn Master Johnny Elwes on 
you, if you don't take care, Phib." 

The effect of such remarks on the young 
girl's mind beingi of course, a general de- 
preciation of the idol — alas ! the late idol. 
But she had sense, though, to implore Tom 
not to interfere in the matter, on the ground 
that "she was quite able to see these things 
done herself." 

Mrs. Dawson, too, knew enough to see 
that there had been already sufficient com- 
pulsion ; though, however, she stood by 
wjth a constable-like demeanour, " keeping 
her eye " on the hapless Pringle, throwing 
out hints " that it was better to humour 
Phoebe " in these little things, and it was 
his duty as a husband to work and to face 
disagreeable things; but that she would 
see that her child was reasonable, and — ^as 
she saw he could not afford to furnish the 
whole house — that a kind of elementary or 
skeleton-like furnishing would do at first, to 
be filled in later, when better times came. 
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The family aided him by getting a 
friendly upholsterer, who would not press, 
but who would require a bill, which Tom 
cheerfully consented " to back," an opera- 
tion he was always equal to. In the whole 
progress of this most disastrous episode, 
there was nothing that Mr. Pringle felt 
more acutely than this offensive watchful- 
ness of Tom, standing by with a suspicious 
air, and clearly with but a poor opinion of 
his relative. 

Without further preliminary, the small 
house was furnished, and the pair moved 
in. The tradesmen in the neighbourhood 
attended every day, " calling for orders," a 
subject of great pride to Phoebe, who set 
about housekeeping with great official 
flourish of books and entries. There was 
no want of money, as all these persons 
were delighted to give credit at first In 
justice to Mr. Pringle, it must be said that 
he was eager to enter on a course of saving 
and economy. With Phoebe, as we have 
seen, the delight of "getting things," or 
ordering them, was more than equivalent 
to paying for them ; and when once she 
had gone through the labour and difficulty 
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of selection, etc., she returned full of elation, 
and demanded praise, as it were, for her 
exertions. 

Thus badgered, it was scarcely unnatural 
that the new husband should take refuge in 
a kind of silent dignity, suppressing his 
sense of wrongs, but making Phoebe feel, 
in a hundred ways, that he was deeply in- 
jured, and " that all was at an end." 

There was a recklessness about Phoebe 
that was scarcely to be expected by a 
stranger — as, indeed, her mother had occa- 
sionally known, when some fits of rebellion 
had come on ; and she had given her new 
son-in-law *' some hints," as she called 
them, for the " management " of her child 
when under this influence. 

Another curious feature was, that her 
mind was so airy and volatile as to retain 
no impressions ; and, on account of this 
principle, she did not " bear malice," as it 
is called ; nor did she even seem sensible 
of her own wrongs. Thus, after some pas- 
sionate scene of tears and reproaches, a 
word would bring a smile and even a laugh 
to her lips. 

Sometimes the pair would go out for a 
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duty-walk, along the monotonous yellow 
streets of the district. Then Mr. Pringle 
would seize the opportunity to bewail his 
hard fate, and to descant upon the miseries 
he was suffering, and would have to suffer. 
With these Phoebe would sympathise tear- 
fully, and, after a pause for consideration, 
would begin to smile and nod mysteriously, 
and say that she had a remedy for this 
trouble. She knew, she said, where to get 
money. 

Her unhappy companion felt a gleam of 
hope. She had coaxing ways. There was 
no knowing what little resources her art- 
lessness might open up. The following 
day she would come running, and squeeze 
something into his hand. 

" I have sold my little cross," she would 
whisper. " There, it is all for you !" 

It was a sum of one pound two. The 
cross had cost five or six pounds ! The 
poor little soul fancied she had thus helped 
materially to relieve their difficulties. 

Again, when they would be out on one 
of those dismal walks, he would duly im- 
press on her their wretchedness, the hope- 
lessness of doing anything ; to which she 
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would listen with the utmost sym* 
pathy. 

" Indeed," she would say, " you will see 
how I shall save. But what I should like, 
above all, would be, that we had not a 
shilling in the world ; and that you were 
in some miserable little lodging, with me 
to attend on you and do everything. Oh, 
how nice that would be !'* 

And she clasped her hands in a sort of 
rapture. A few moments later, and she had 
forgotten this declaration, and would break 
out, with an air of delight — 

" I have such a notion now — I have set 
my heart on it. We must have a little Vic- 
toria and a boy, with a pony ; and FU drive 
you about all day. Tom says you can buy 
a pony and carriage for next to nothing." 

" Are you mad ?" 

" No, of course not But I am entitled 
to a carriage ; every one says so." 

" Don't talk such nonsense to me ; please 
don't" 

'* And don't you be rude to me. I tell 
you I am determined to have a pony-car- 
riage. I don't believe a word of your 
being so poor as you say. I know Tom 
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thinks you have more money than you'll 
acknowledge in the bank." 

Recriminations of this kind are unplea- 
sant in the ranks of those who are con- 
sidered well off ; but among those who are 
poor and struggling, they acquire an ad- 
ditional painful character. For, to those 
who are uttering them, comes, every now 
and again, a feeling that such defiances are 
theatrical, that there is nothing to support 
them ; or, perhaps, a sort of desperation 
comes, which seems to say, "Though I am 
hunted and harried from without, I can at 
least have this satisfaction." 

During this happy state of things Phoebe 
was playing at housekeeping, which con- 
sisted of having "the books" of her trades- 
men brought to her at certain, or rather 
uncertain, intervals, when she would "look" 
at them — a process which she found labori- 
ous enough, but which she carried out with 
conscientiousness, even though she were 
inclined to sleep in the middle of the day, 
as she often was. 

And so things went on. The manage 
developed until the debts came — the trades- 
men being always indulgent at first — until 
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a series of totals, twenty and thirty pounds 
each, came pressing on the unhappy head 
of the house, each requiring special and 
instant attention ; just as some one at a 
kennel with a dish of food would find him- 
self beset by a number of hounds. 

The creditors and their bills advanced at 
first in skirmishing order, then in open 
column, as it were, only gradually to close 
in on the victims. First, the rent was in 
arrear; then the furniture-man's bills of 
six months fell due, without assets to meet 
them ; and there had nearly been a terrible 
scene actually in the house, but for the 
faithful Tom — called in with desperate 
haste, like a doctor — who went and " saw 
the fellow," and, as he called it, " stopped 
his mouth " with something " down." 

Tom had an amazing experience in trans- 
actions of this kind ; but latterly he had 
been, according to his own phrase, " rather 
down in his luck," and he had met with a 
series of reverses. He could, therefore, 
put little more than his wits and his tongue 
at the service of his sister. 

This relief, however, such as it was, was 
only in the nature of "staving off ;" and 
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Tom proceeded, with some acerbity, to 
lecture his brother-in-law. 

" This sort of thing won't do, you know," 
he said, looking down on him. '* You 
must stir yourself — do something. A 
married man isn't to sit with his hands be- 
fore him, while others work." 

" Don't worry me," said the other. " I 
have had enough of this sort of thing." 

"No, but you have not, my good fellow ; 
it's my duty, as Phib's brother, to stir you 
up a bit You don't want me, I suppose, 
to be always pulling you out of messes in 
this way ?" 

" And who got me into them ? Wasn't 
it you and the whole set of you, forcing 
me into getting these things, worrying and 
badgering me as if I was a slave. Haven't 
I lost everything by getting connected with 
you ?" 

" Pooh !" said Tom contemptuously, 
*^ don't talk like an ass. You were uncom- 
mon lucky to get such a prize as Phib. 
You're not fit for her, that's the truth. She 
might have had the best in the kingdom, 
if she had only waited. But you — you 
have no stuff in you." 
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" I won't hear this. Don't speak to me 
in that way." 

" Oh, nonsense," said Tom, in smiling 
good humour. "Get upstairs and blow 
the steam off, then Til talk to you. You 
must be made to work for yourself IVe 
pulled you out of this mess, but, I give you 
notice, I don't mean to do it again ; and 
see, my friend, it's no use being ' cheeky ' 
to me, for that don't profit any man alive, 
and never did." 

That day was not likely soon to be for- 
gotten. Here was ruin indeed. Mr. 
Pringle's helpless rage and wretchedness 
were all spent on the head of the unhappy 
Phoebe, who was much hurt and much 
"injured," and thus substituted for the 
suffering chief actor and his trials her own 
particular injuries. It seemed to be hope- 
less to think of aid or even sympathy from 
such a quarter. But, as may be conceived, 
it took some time to reach this disastrous 
result. 

That evening Phoebe was in great spirits, 
and began to prattle as was her wont. 

" I think we are getting on capitally," 
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she said, *' are we not ? Now, am I not 
trying all I can to help you ?" 

He gave a scornful laugh. 

Phcebe went on : " You saw how we dis- 
posed of those people to-day. As Tom 
says, all we want is a little management. I 
fear my old man isn't sharp enough." 

He constrained himself with an immense 
effort. Then said : 

" Do you know what was done to- day ? 
Have you intellect enough to understand 
it ? Don't you know that we had nearly 
an execution put into the house ?*' 

" But, you see, they didn't put it in," 
said Phoebe. " There are other people 
wiser than you," she said knowingly ; 
" you are so timorous. Now, I think it is 
high time that we should begin to live 
respectably — in a way suitable to our posi- 
tion. When are you going to get me the 
man-servant ?" 

" I told you that we are to have no man- 
servant. We can't afford it." 

'* I will have a man-servant. I am not 
going to be made a pauper of." 

" No, because you are one already ; the 
whole set of you are paupers." 
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"You wouldn't say that if Tom was 
here ; you'd be afraid of him." 

Mr. Pringle became almost wild with fury. 

" So he is interfering ! You are all in a 
league, TU not put up with it I sup- 
pose you set him on here to-day to bully 
me. If there's any more of it, take care 
I don't leave you here to them. I am 
sick of it !" 

" Sick of it — sick of me "i Oh, don't 
say that !" said Phoebe piteously ; " not of 
me!" 

" You knew I did not care for you ; you 
forced it on me— sending your low brother 
to threaten me. I would have given the 
world to be free of it. You are a selfish 
creature, only thinking of yourself — of your 
wants, and your man-servant — from morn- 
ing till night. I say I wish I had never 
seen you !" 

Phoebe gave a cry at this last stroke. 
His words had been to her like a series of 
blows across the face. She seemed to be 
crushed under them, and her piteous cry 
was one for mercy. He found a sort of 
satisfaction in this result, and a kind of 
almost fiendish pleasure that he was able 
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to produce this effect She remained gaz- 
ing at him with a sort of consternation, and 
followed him with her eyes as he quitted 
the room. Poor, hapless Phoebe ! 

This little scene took place about six 
o'clock. Mr. Pringle chose to turn himself 
into the aggrieved party, and disdainfully 
took his hat to go forth and dine at some 
restaurant, where, besides faring much 
better than he did at home, he could have 
the satisfaction of feeling that he was in- 
flicting due punishment on the culprit. As 
he returned, about ten o'clock, he saw a 
cab at his door. " That fellow again !" he 
thought to himself But when he ascended 
the steps, to his great surprise, he met 
Phoebe and the maid in the hall, with one 
of her trunks ready for hoisting on the 
vehicle. 

** What nonsense is this .^" he asked. 

Phoebe swept by him disdainfully. 

•* I am going to mamma," she said ; 
" after what you said I cannot stay here." 

What was to be done now, save attempt 
some soothing ? But Phoebe walked in a 
stately way into the parlour, attended by 
the maid — " her only friend." She called 
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her husband, and, closing the door, said, in 
a trembling voice, that ** it was time there 
should be an explanation." 

" Oh, now you are going to make a fuss ! 
For goodness' sake don't !" 

" You are afraid that I may call in 
Tom/' 

This made him silent. He dared not 
trust himself to speak. 

" Oh, those cruel — those awful words ! 
I shall never forget them — never — till I go 
to my grave ! You stabbed me to-day !" 
And the poor child looked as though she 
had suffered physically in the way she had 
described. 

He had never seen her in this way 
before, and then tried some words of 
excuse. 

" Don't, don't," he said. " I am sorry. 
There ! Go, take off your things." 

But Phoebe was desperate and resolved ; 
she was bent on pushing forward, and was 
not to be restrained. 

•* It must be ended now, and for ever. 
Oh, I shall never get over it." 

Really touched at this distress, he could 
only say — 
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" Well, I am very sorry. There ! You 
know I am so harassed and worried — ^and 
didn't mean it." 

In a second Phoebe had given a de- 
lighted start ; a smile, almost of rapture, 
was on her lips. 

*' Do you mean that — really, now?*' 
Then came a shade. " No, but you don't ; 

you only say that to But what made 

you use such words ? Oh I if I could only 
forget them !" 

A little soothing did the rest, and 
Phoebe was soon her old self again. Still 
it would take long to heal, and there would 
be a scar which would keep the old pain in 
her mind. 

The curious desperation exhibited that 
night, however, revealed a new phase in 
her character which provoked her husband, 
and made him even more impatient, as he 
knew not what shape it would next take. 
It was a fresh element of uncertainty in the 
administration of the household. 

But it will be seen, by this time, that 
they were gliding slowly down an inclined 
plane into insolvency and destitution. This 
claim and that was, from time to time, 
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" staved off ;'' but this staving off is but 
another term for " staving in." Neither of 
them took the sensible course of a complete 
review of their difficulties and an honest 
facing of them ; but the process was a hand- 
to-mouth one. Yet, not unnaturally, he 
disdained to tell his new relations the 
actual state of his affairs, lest it should give 
them the triumph of superiority due to suc- 
cessful prophecy ; or, rather, lest he should 
be placed in so humiliating a position — at 
their mercy. 

Phoebe did not understand ; and so, be- 
tween both, no very clear idea could be 
gained of their situation. 

But a crisis was at hand. 
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